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‘THE stand taken by Governor Foss of Massachusetts in re- 

gard to the threatened strike of locomotive enginemen on 
the New Haven is, considering the governor’s position before 
the public, as novel and refreshing as it is unexpected. The men 
are threatening to strike because the management of the railway 
has announced new rules making fitness the first qualification 
for the promotion of enginemen or their assignment to special 
tuns. Governor Foss is a candidate for re-election. In the 
United States when a man is running for office he remains 
silent concerning controversies between railways and their em- 
Ployees or goes over bag and baggage to the employees. Governor 
Foss, on the contrary, has come out flatly against a strike on 
the ground that the public welfare is entitled to the first con- 
sideration, and that from the standpoint of the public the pro- 
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posed strike would not be justifiable. Governor Foss has shown 
that he is an astute politician, and the position he has assumed 
may be as significant of a changing public opinion as it is 
creditable to him. It seems quite possible that his course may 
be, in some measure, attributable to a belief on his part that the 
public is growing less patient with such labor union unreason- 
ableness as is now being exhibited in New England. At any 
rate, it would appear that it can be but a matter of time until 
the public will be brought to realize that the truly faithful public 
servant is the one who will oppose the unreasonable demands of 
organized labor just as vigorously and courageously as he will 
oppose the unreasonable conduct of organized capital. 





HE retirement of Major Hine as vice-president of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Mexico and of the Arizona Eastern 

to return to the field of expert railway work marks the complete 
severance of his connection with what were formerly the Harri- 
man Lines. Doubtless his retirement is largely due to the un- 
settled conditions in Mexico, which so seriously interfere with 
satisfactory railway operation in that country. Major Hine’s 
work in connection with the adoption of the Hine unit system 
on the Harriman Lines has become famous throughout the world 
of railroading. The Hine system of organization has not re- 
ceived as‘wide and permanent adoption as its originator prob- 
ably hoped for; but his labors have, nevertheless, been fruitful. 
They have caused great attention to be directed toward the 
subject of railway organization—a matter to which not enough 
attention had been given. Many railway organizations had “just 
growed”; and it was impossible that railway managers should 
begin to analyze them without detecting many of their defects 
and weaknesses. In consequence, since Major Hine began his 
work on the Harriman Lines, there have been changes in the 
organizations, not only of those lines, but of many others; and 
in numerous cases they have been similar in nature, although not 
in outward form, to those Major Hine has advocated. It is per- 
haps fortunate for the railways that Major Hine has returned 
to the expert field; for there is need for men who have both his 
theoretical and practical equipment constantly to direct the at- 
tention of railway managements toward various phases of organi- 
zation and efficiency. While practical railway men always have 
a tendency to, stamp as “theorists” those who want to change 
things around, they can hardly help listening with respect to 
one who not only has a stock of theories and principles to 
advance and defend, but who is prepared to back them up with 
an experience gained as brakeman, switchman, conductor, yard- 
master, trainmaster, general superintendent, general manager 
and vice-president; and while few persons greatly relish criticism 
of the way they do things, all persons who are worth striving 
with are benefited by receiving criticism from intelligent sources. 





HE appointment of Louis D. Brandeis of Boston as attorney 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission in the pending 
eastern rate advance case is not the least significant development 
in connection with this most recent demand of the eastern lines 
that they be allowed to earn more revenue. When the railways 
of both the East and West sought three years ago to advance 
their rates they encountered determined and organized opposi- 
tion from the shippers. No similar opposition has been offered 
to the present movement of the eastern lines for a general ad- 
vance of 5 per cent. It had begun to look as if there would be 
practically no opposition. Nobody has been authorized, ap- 
parently, to state what is the commission’s motive in appointing 
Mr. Brandeis. It seems quite probable, however, that the com- 
mission felt that in spite of the lack of concerted opposition on 
the part of the shippers, a general advance in rates should not 
be authorized without a real investigation of its merits, and that 
it appointed Mr. Brandeis to the role of an inquisitor of the 
witnesses for the railways to make sure that all the pertinent 
facts would be brought out. If this surmise be correct, neither 
the commission’s action in appointing an attorney, nor its selec- 
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tion of Mr. Brandeis, can justly be criticized. All of the perti- 
nent facts, whether adverse or favorable to the railways, ought 
to be laid before the commission before it reaches its decision, 
and no better-equipped man to bring out those adverse to the rail- 
ways could have been chosen than Mr. Brandeis. Past experi- 
ence indicates that Mr. Brandeis may resort to the methods of 
sensationalism and the muckraker as well as to those of the 
lawyer. But railway counsel and managers must recognize that 
if they are effectively to defend the properties they represent 
they must be prepared to meet attacks on them of all kinds and 
with all manner of weapons. If the case of all the railways, or 
any of them, is vulnerable, that is the fault of their managements ; 
and if it is not vulnerable they can defend it against one kind of 
attack as well as another if they are fit for their jobs. 


THE AGITATION FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 
RAILWAYS. 


Fo some months Pearson’s Magazine, whose chief boast is 

that it publishes articles no other magazine will print, has 
been running a series by Charles Edward Russell, advocat- 
ing government ownership of the railways of the United 
States. In its October issue Hearst's Magazine begins a series 
by Alfred Henry Lewis, also advocating government ownership 
of railways. Mr. Lewis has not heretofore been known as an 
expert on railway matters. His most recent claim to dis- 
tinction is that he acted as publicity agent for Harry Thaw 
in his campaign for release from the Matteawan insane asylum; 
and he writes according to the accepted muckraking formula, 
which consists of nine parts slab-dash and one part glitter. 
“The railroads (of the United States) by light of last year’s 
figures are,” he says, “killing 712 and wounding 15,996 people 
a year.” These figures are very much smaller than the cor- 
rect figures for the total fatalities and injuries in the fiscal 
year 1912, and are not the correct figures for any particular 
class or classes of railway accidents. Continuing, Mr. Lewis 
contrasts the accident statistics of the railways of the United 
States with those of the railways of France. It is true that 
the French railways are remarkably safe, but no advocate 
of government ownership who knew anything about his sub- 
ject would mention their accident statistics. The excellent 
record of the French railways as a whole is due entirely to 
the exceptional safety of the private railways; for the State 
railways of France are the most unsafe lines in any leading 
country in the world. The French private railways have a 
mileage of 19,610 miles; the French State railways have a 
mileage of only 5,546 miles. Nevertheless, in the year ended 
June 30, 1910, while the private railways killed only 5 pas- 
sengers in train accidents, the State railways killed 66. For 
every 10,000,000,000 passengers carried one mile the private 
railways killed 6, while for every 10,000,000,000 passengers 
carried one mile the State railways killed 315, or 53 times as 
many. Obviously, the accident record of the French rail- 
ways is an argument against, not for, state ownership! For 
every 10,000,000,000 passengers carried one mile the railways 
of the United States in the year ended June 30, 1911, killed 
only 107 in train accidents, so that their record in this respect 
was only one-third as bad as that of the French State 
railways. 

In another place Mr. Lewis, after having mentioned the 
land grants made to the railways of the United States, says, 
“Not a railroad of them all ever offered one of those acres for 
less than $2.50.” Now, the truth is that a large part of the 
land given to the railways was not only offered, but sold by 
them, for less than $2.50 an acre. For example, the land 
donated to the Union Pacific in what is now the state of 
Wyoming included a 400-foot strip through the state for 
445 miles, or approximately 22,196 acres, and 5,000,000 acres 
elsewhere. The government price for land in Wyoming at 
that time was $1.25, but the Union Pacific sold over 70 per 
cent. of its grant in Wyoming for from 44 cents to $1.25 per 
acre. It underbid the government in selling land because it 
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was anxious to develop the country along its line and thereby 
increase its traffic. 

The accuracy of the rest of Mr. Lewis’ statements may be 
judged from that of those mentioned. The bulk of his ar- 
ticle is devoted to showing how Collis P. Huntington is 
alleged to have purchased public men, and especially mem- 
bers of Congress, in order to make and keep them friendly 
to his railway projects. The data given relate to occurrences 
prior to 1880, or more than 30 years ago. What railway men 
were doing then no more indicates what they are doing now 
than what public men were doing then indicates what they 
are doing now. Therefore, if Mr. Lewis’ evidence in regard 
to what Mr. Huntington was doing over 30 years ago shows, 
as he says, the character and methods of the present genera- 
tion of railway managers, it also shows the character and 
methods of the public men and members of Congress of the 
present generation. In other words, if it shows that the rail- 
way managements of today are bribers of public men, it also 
shows that the public men of today are bribe-takers, and that 
those who advocate government ownership are advocating 
turning the management of the railways over to public men 
who are corruptionists and blackmailers. Just how it can be 
assumed that this would improve matters, does not appear 
entirely clear. 

While it is easy for any one familiar with railway affairs 
to tear to shreds the articles of such men as Russell and 
Lewis, it does not follow that their writings can safely be 
ignored. The people whom they reach know little about 
railway matters and are not aware of how ignorant or dis- 
honest Lewis and Russell are. Therefore, many persons are 
bound to be misled by them. What is worse, Lewis and 
Russell are far from being the only people who are produc- 
ing literature of this character. Every day hundreds of thou- 
sands, and even millions, of pieces of literature attacking, 
not merely private ownership of railways, but private prop- 


erty of all kinds, are being distributed throughout the United 


Some of this originates with persons who are avowed 
socialists. Much of it originates with persons who are 
socialists without knowing it. The purpose of it all is to 
revolutionize the industrial and economic system and the 
form of government of this country. The railways are prop- 
erly regarded by Mr. Russell and similar propagandists as 
merely the first outpost which must be taken in the campaign 
for the establishment of a socialistic state. Once govern- 
ment ownership of railways was adopted they would begin 
with redoubled energy to fight for the socialization of all 
means of production, distribution and exchange. Bismarck 
thought that by nationalizing the railways of Germany and 
adopting various other socialistic measures he could check 
the rising tide of socialism. The results have shown he was 
mistaken. The Socialist party in Germany has continued to 
grow, and under manhood suffrage it might soon triumph. 
It is not merely property in railways that is under attack 
in the United States. It is the right of private property in 
anything. It is but a few years since the single tax doctrine 
was an object of ridicule. Today it has many thousands of 
supporters. In other words, the attack on private property 
in land as well as the attack on private property in railways 
is making progress. While many are attacking private prop- 
erty, few are defending it. The reason is that few are awake 
to the situation that is developing. While the stupid poor 
are being misled by people like Russell and Lewis, the stupid 
rich are doing many things that bring private property into 
disrepute and almost nothing to defend it. If the manutac- 
turers, the bankers, the mine operators and the farmers 0! 
the United States realized whither we are drifting they would 
be co-operating with the railways in carrying on a campaign 
for fair regulation of railways and against government owl- 
ership of railways. But throughout history the stupidity of 
the “have nots” has been equalled only by the stupidity of 
the “haves.” And so this flood of socialistic literature which 
is being poured forth continues to be largely unanswered. 


States. 
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ADJUNCTIVE SAFEGUARDS. 

T is to be admitted that “adjunctive” is not a pleasant sound- 
ing word; but it is entitled to a good reputation, for in the 
Standard Code “adjuncts” occupy a prominent place. In the 
rules for manual block signaling, so important a feature as the 
distant signal is put down as an adjunct, which may be used. 
In automatic block signaling track circuits are likewise classed 
as optional! In interlocking, these and a dozen other things 
are made optional, and classed as adjuncts. There are, how- 
ever, two important adjuncts, of another class, concerning which 
the Standard Code is not so explicit; (a) the fireman’s lookout 
for fixed signals, as an adjunct to the engineman’s lookout, and 
(b) the flagman’s function as a preventer of rear collisions, in 
which function his office is that of an adjunct to the block sig- 
nal system. These adjuncts are just now the subjects of much 
discussion. Both of them proved useless on the New Haven 

road September 2, when 21 passengers were killed. 

The weakness of the rule which requires enginemen and fire- 
men to call the signals to each other as they approach the signal 
location was here well illustrated. The rule is weak, at best, 
for there is no satisfactory way of checking the men’s obedience 
to it, and it is hard to hold either man to the duty of calling 
first; but in running through fog the likelihood of disobedience 
probably is stronger than in clear weather, for a fireman can 
very naturally assume that in fog the engineman is forced to 
be particularly alert every moment; is least likely to miss any- 
thing and least in need of a monitor. And, the view being short, 
the fireman has not so good a chance to see signals at the right 
hand side of the track. At North Haven the grade was easy 
and the firemen’s work was not specially hard, and yet he did not 
detect, or at all events did not check, the excessive speed. It is 
clear that if the fireman’s monitorship is to be a satisfactory 
safeguard on fast trains he must not only see signals after the 
engineman sees them, but must also be on the lookout for them 
independently. If a signal is visible for only a few hundred feet 
there are but a few seconds in which to see it. This collision 
again emphasizes the lesson, which has been made plain enough 
on many former occasions, that this monitorship rule should be 
made stronger (if that is practicable) or else that some other 
safety measure should be adopted in the place of it. Every fail- 
ure of this kind serves to push the railroad world farther along 
toward the position where a majority will declare that automatic 
train stops are our only hope. 

At North Haven the flagman also failed. It would be easy 
to formulate an argument that the flagman’s failure was the 
worst feature of the case; that to cure his fault is the first duty 
of the day. Mr. Belnap places this first in his statement of 
causes. Many branch lines and other lines of thin traffic are 
still without block signals, and on these flagging is a vital fea- 
ture. Because of this, and of lifelong habits of mind, engine- 
men and other trainmen everywhere think of flagging as the 
most critical feature of the code of rules, and officers are all 
the time working to impress this view. Because of the difficulty 
of enforcing the flagging rule it has received more than its pro- 
portion of attention. 

But, notwithstanding these circumstances, flagging is, on block 
signaled lines, an adjunct. The block signals are the main thing. 
In the early days of block signaling, there was a general at- 
tempt to maintain the time interval as the chief protection and 
to treat the block signal as secondary, but everybody was forced 
to abandon that notion, for the logic of everyday experience 
constantly showed its absurdity. 

And now flagging is secondary. Block signals are not perfect 
(and it may be admitted that they could not be made absolutely 
Perfect by adding automatic train stops) and so the spectacle of 
the officer urging the flagman to do his duty is as familiar today 
as it was when block signals were unknown. But the perplex- 
ities are as great as ever. What can be done? 

In an article in another column the difficulties connected with 
flagging are recounted somewhat at length; not with the idea 
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that these difficulties are not already known, but because 
they have never been adequately formulated. This is a great 
lack. This article does not attempt to meet this lack, but it is 
hoped that it will serve to point out some of the facts which 
indicate the need of meeting it. A really satisfactory treatment 
of the subject would mean a task for a strong committee of the 
American Association of Railroad Superintendents. 

The crucial difficulty with flagging is that the rule constantly 
calls for delicate judgments on the part of men whose selection, 
training and pay are not of a kind to furnish the mental and 
moral character necessary to form delicate judgments on the 
spur of the moment. The surgeon, who must decide quickly 
one or more questions on which may hinge a man’s life, has had 
several years’ systematic and constant training; we require the 
flagman to decide questions which potentially are of equal im- 
portance, or even greater, when he has had only unsystematic 
and fragmentary training. The great inconsistency of this fea- 
ture of railroad operation is that this delicacy of the flagman’s 
function is admitted, while yet we do not take thorough meas- 
ures to fit him for his work. The fault of the flagman and the 
engineman, in depending each too much on the other, is re- 
peated in the superintendent’s office. Assume that the desid- 
eratum is a factor of safety of two. The block system, without 
the flagman, is, let us say, 99 per cent. perfect (it is, undoubt- 
edly, much more than that) ; the flagman even in his present in- 
efficiency, takes adequate measures to protect his train, let us 
say, in 99 per cent. of cases. These two protective measures 
overlapping, we imagine we have 198 per cent. of safety; 
so nearly a factor of two that we let it go at that. This little 
computation is only a mathematical false-work; but does it not 
truly illustrate the character of some of our thinking? The 
point which seems to be forgotten is that not 198 per cent., nor 
even 199.99 is satisfactory. 

Nor can we say that the public, educated, as the public is, by 
the sensational and superficial daily press, is wholly unreasonable. 
It demands all sorts of impossible things, and the railroad di- 
rector has, indeed, a task to try to lead people and legislators to 
take reasonable views; but the operating officer, grappling at 
short range with this problem, is bound to aim at 200 regardless 
of the public. He desires the same himself. The only difference 
that should exist between him and the ignorant or hysterical 
spokesmen of the public is that the measures taken by him must 
be always rational and progressive. And it will be admitted that 
the present flagging practice cannot be classed as either rational 
or progressive. 





MISSOURI PACIFIC. 


COMPARISON of the income accounts of the Missouri 
Pacific system for 1911, 1912 and 1913 borders on the 
romance of railroading. Total operating revenues in 1911 were 
$52,777,000; in 1912, $54,503,000, an increase of 3.27 per cent.; 
and in 1913, $62,156,000, a further increase of 14.04 per cent. 
over 1912. Operating expenses in 1911 were $43,330,000; in 1912, 
$41,281,000, a decrease of 4.73 per cent.; and in 1913, $44,700,000 
an increase of 8.28 per cent., of which $3,418,000 increase in 1913, 
$2,127,000 was in maintenance. The net corporate loss in 1911 
was $5,233,000; in 1912, $1,979,000, and had been turned into a 
net corporate income of $1,563,000 in 1913. 

Freight traffic density in 1911 was 607,000 tons; in 1912, 663,000 
tons, an increase of 9.21 per cent.; and in 1913, 781,000 tons, an 
increase of 17.80 per cent. over 1912. President Bush refers to 
this fact in pointing out the necessity of further additions and 
betterments, for which the company must pay by the issue of 
capital securities; and interesting and convincing as it is in this 
connection, it is also a remarkable commentary on the gain that 
has already been made in the effective operation of the present 
plant. The average mileage operated in 1911 in the Missouri 
Pacific system, which includes the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, was 7,235 miles, and in 1913 was slightly greater—7,257 
miles. The company divides this mileage as between branch line 
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and main line mileage, classifying about 4,790 miles as main line 
and about 2,300 miles as branch line. Of the total mileage in 
1911, 31.48 per cent. was entirely unballasted and 29.40 per cent. 
was ballasted with gravel. Of the total in 1911, 34.19 per cent. 
was laid with 56-lb. rail, and but 30.67 per cent. with 85-lb. rail. 
In 1913 30.23 per cent. of all tracks was unballasted and 25.38 
per cent. was ballasted with gravel, the change from gravel being 
to either cinders and slag or chatts. In 1913 31.55 per cent. of 
all tracks was laid with 56-lb. rail or lighter, and 33.67 per cent. 
with 85-lb. rail. During the past two years the company has 
spent $8,326,000 for additions and betterments, and it can easily 
be seen what tremendous expenditures will still have to be made 
to bring the property up to the standard of such a road as the 
Union Pacific. The point is, however, that in these two years 
the management has been successfully engaged in demonstrating 
that the property was worth spending money on for additions 
and betterments. 

If it is possible under the proper management to change a net 
loss, after the payment of interest charges, of over $5,000,000 
into a surplus of more than $1,500,000, after paying the interest 
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best. In St. Louis especially, and to a nearly equal extent in 
Kansas City, the M. P. has facilities for getting the very cream 
of the freight business. Of the total tonnage, amounting to 
23,310,000 tons, carried in 1913, 36.2 per cent. was products of 
mines, 21.9 per cent. products of forests, 17.3 per cent. products 
of agriculture, 13.5 per cent. manufactures, 5.1 per cent. merchan- 
dise, and 4.2 per cent. livestock and animal products. The in- 
crease in tonnage, which amounted to 3,171,000, or 15.7 per cent., 
was greatest in agriculture and in lumber and forest products, 
but was general in all classes of commodities, the increase in 
products of agriculture amounting to 22.7 per cent.; products of 
forests, 20 per cent.; products of mines, 18.8 per cent.; manufac- 
tures, 8.8 per cent.; and in livestock and animal products, 8.1 
per cent. 

The revenue train load in 1911 was 291 tons; in 1912, 333 tons; 
and in 1913, 373 tons. Carloading in 1911 per loaded car was 
16.22 tons; in 1912, 16.90 tons; and in 1913, 18.06 tons. While 
passengers carried one mile increased 8.42 per cent. in 1913 and 
totaled 502,100,000, and revenue freight ton miles increased 18.23 
per cent. and totaled 5,668,400,000, passenger train miles in- 
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The Missouri Pacific and Its Gould Connections. 


on the $8,000,000 spent for betterments, although not conclusive 
proof in itself that further very heavy expenditures will be justi- 
fied, it is strong evidence to this effect. While, of course, the 
best friends of the Missouri Pacific would acknowledge that 
its operating efficiency at the time the present management took 
hold of it was low, the gain that has been made since is probably 
better than even the most optimistic of these friends would have 
hoped for. 

The amount of gross business that may be secured by the 
Missouri Pacific depends to a larger extent than on almost any 
other road in the country, on the ability of the company to ex- 
peditiously handle the traffic. The Missouri Pacific system has 
a north and south line in the Mississippi valley corresponding 
on the right shore south of Cairo, Ill., with the Illinois Central 
on the left shore, and has as feeders from the southwest the 
International & Great Northern and the Texas & Pacific. It 
has in its main line from St. Louis via Kansas City to Pueblo, 
Col., an effective instrument for competition with the Union 
Pacific on transcontinental business, and the facilities in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Memphis, etc., are of the 


creased but 6.13 per cent., totaling 12,547,000, and freight train 
miles increased but 5.78 per cent., totaling 14,197,000 miles. 

The following table shows the ratio of each class of expenses 
to total operating revenues: 


1912. 
15.90 
15.27 

2.49 
39.02 

3.06 
75.74 


1913. 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
General expenses 


There is no general combined balance sheet for both the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
given in the annual report; but it is evident that one or both of 
the companies will in the not distant future have to come in 
the market for additional capital. Cash in the Missouri Pacific 
treasury amounted to $503,000 at the end of 1913, as compared 
with $1,478,000 at the beginning of the year; and to $641,000 in 
the treasury of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at the 
end of the year, as compared with $826,000 at the beginning of 
the year. It is proper to point out, however, that at the end 
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of the year there was no floating indebtedness, except, of course, CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC. 





















































current vouchers, etc., outstanding for either company. aie operating management of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
The following table shows the principal figures for operation Pacific labor under a difficulty peculiar to this company 
in 1913 as compared with 1912: alone of all the roads in the United States and one for which 
1913. 1912. . e - 5 
Average mileage operated......... iis 7.257 ” 7,231 they are of course in no way responsible. The C. R. oe Pp. 
reight revenue ....-..eeeeees 45,748,269 9,514,35 Railw h in n i q is not v av- 
Passenger revenue .....+++++- 11,627,481 10,662,443 : arlway (t wo d Cpe company) a ye 
Total operating revenues......... 62,155,506 54,503,250 ily capitalized; but not only is its mortgage debt more than 
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Maint. of way and structures. 9,263,360 8,664,769 1 i i ivi j a 
a oe 3800188 8521787 twice its outstanding stock, but the dividend requirements of 5 
Traffic EXPENSES 2.0 eeeeeeenes 1,425,168 1,358,014 per cent. on the outstanding $75,000,000 stock amount almost, 
ransportation expenses....... 22,528,447 21, 268, 314 : : 
General expenses...........0. 1,621,834 1,667,708 if not quite, to a fixed* charge. 
Total operating expenses......... 44,698,997 41,280,592 
TOXOS  ooccccccccccscesscesccoens 2,314,349 2,218,018 *The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company stock is deposited 
Operating income ........eseeees 15,049,156 10,883,787 as collateral under Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad bonds, and 
Gross TAODIGE 55s «cede reserva aw sis 17,512,755 13,130,432 5 per cent. on the Railway stock amounts to but little more than the interest 
RU TNCGINE  Siicwwewscee coos onecee 1,562,734 1,979,091* charges on the Railroad bonds. Control by the Rock Island Company of 
es the C. R. I. & P. is dependent upon the payment of interest charges on 


“Deficit. the Railroad bonds without default. 
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This leaves the management where it can adjust outgo to in- 
come only by varying maintenance charges to meet falling off 
in earnings. Conversely, when the earnings increase, prudence 
compels heavy increases in maintenance charges. 

This latter was the case in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913. Total operating revenues amounted to $71,365,000, an in- 
crease over 1912 of $6,652,000, or more than 10 per cent.; and 
operating expenses were $52,504,000 in 1913, an increase of $5,- 
745,000, or 12 per cent., of which increase, however, $3,162,000 
was in maintenance charges and but $2,562,000 in transportation 
expenses. The handicap which is placed on the operating man- 
agement by such an indefensible financial arrangement as that 
of the Rock Island’s makes an economical operation of the 
property peculiarly difficult, and gains in operating efficiency 
are, therefore, all the more creditable. 

In 1913 the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific carried 21,102,000 
tons of revenue freight, an increase over 1912 of 11.24 per cent., 
with 16,762,000 freight train miles, an increase over 1912 of 5.90 
per cent.; and carried 19,413,000 passengers, or 2.57 per cent. 
more than in 1912, with 18,775,000 passenger train miles, an in- 
crease of 2.26 per cent. The average haul of freight in 1913 
was 247 miles, or 4.15 per cent. longer than in 1912, and the 
average passenger journey was about 50 miles, or only slightly 
more than in 1912. The average revenue train load of freight was 
297 tons in 1913 and 278 tons in 1912. This is a gain in train 
loading of nearly 7 per cent. in the one year, while the total gain 
in train loading in the last five years has been only about 12 
per cent. 

The Rock Island’s train load is not very heavy when we con- 
sider that more than 30 per cent. of its total tonnage is furnished 
by products of mines. On the other hand, 27 per cent. last 
year of its total tonnage was furnished by grain and other 
products of agriculture, which, of course, do not permit of very 
heavy loading, and necessitate a large empty car mileage which 
acts to bring dewn the average train load. The larger train load 
in 1913 was the result both of better car loading—15.79 tons 
per loaded car in 1913 and 15.11 tons in 1912—and the elimi- 
nation of some empty car mileage—the number of empty cars 
per train in 1913 being 7.07, and in 1912, 7.25. 

In addition to the handicap of the rigidity of dividend re- 
quirements, there is the great physical difficulty of operating 
such a system as the Rock Island. It is sprawled out over 14 
states. There are all sorts of conditions; lines from Chicago to 
Minneapolis and to Kansas City have to meet very severe com- 
petition, while the branch lines in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana have hard work to get traffic enough to support them; 
and to add to the difficulties of operation, a good many of the 
branch lines, while in as good physical condition as present 
traffic justifies, are laid with light rails and have little or no 
ballast. It is not surprising, therefore, that the average train 
load is small, and even a small increase in the average reflects 
probably the result of a great deal of effort and time on the part 
of the management. On a system where conditions are so di- 
versified as on the Rock Island, if the general superintendent 
of one district succeeds in getting more effective work out of 
his organization and a resulting better train load, it is likely 
that the general superintendent of one of the other districts 
will have some adverse conditions which are beyond his control 
which will lower his train load and thus offset in the total aver- 
age the gain in efficiency made on the other district. 

The contention that increases in business will offset higher 
wages, higher cost of fuel and other material is not borne out 
by a comparison of the Rock Island figures for 1909 and 1913. If 
we take the average train load in 1909 of freight and the average 
number of passenger per train, and work out an equivalent for 
total ton mileage so as to get a basis of comparison of work 
done, we find that total transportation expenses in 1909 per unit* 





*In 1909 the average train load was 265 tons and the average number 
of passengers per train mile 58. A passenger mile is, therefore, taken as 
the equivalent of 4.6 ton miles, and this ratio is used to translate passenger 
miles into ton miles in 1913. 
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were 2.7 mills as against 3 mills in 1913. This is an increase in 
transportation costs per unit of work done of 11 per cent., 
despite an increase in revenue train load of 12 per cent. The 
unit used would reflect a saving either in freight train load- 
ing or in increased passengers per train mile. There was, how- 
ever, a decrease in the number of passengers per train mile of 
8 per cent. In 1909 transportation expenses per train mile of 
total train miles was 68.8 cents, and in 1913, 76.7 cents, an in- 
crease of more than 11 per cent. 

The following table shows the ratio of each class of expenses 
total operating revenues for the years 1913 and 1912, and em- 
phasizes the point previously mentioned that the increase in ex- 
penses this year is largely due to the fact that the company had 
more money to spend on maintenance, and spent it. 


1912. 


13.13 
12.83 
3.06 
40.50 
2.74 


72.26 


When the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific sold its $20,000,000 
debentures in January, 1912, the company agreed to sell no more 
first and refunding bonds until January 1, 1914. During the past 
year $9,538,000 was spent for additions and betterments and 
for additional equipment. There was issued $3,480,000 net 
bonds, which are held in the company’s treasury, and $3,146,000 
net equipment trust notes, which were sold, making a total in- 
crease of securities in the hands of the public of $3,146,000 and 
$4,476,000 securities issued held in the treasury. At the begin- 
ning of the year the company had $15,074,000 cash, and drew on 
this to pay for additions and betterments, leaving at the end of 
the year $5,120,000; but had $6,667,000 audited vouchers and 
wages unpaid, as compared with $3,704,000 unpaid at the end of 
1913. It is understood that since the close of the year the 
amount of outstanding audited vouchers, etc., has been ma- 
terially reduced; but since the company has issued no new se- 
curities and cannot issue any until the first of January, 1914, 
it has presumably had to draw on surplus earnings and cash to 
liquidate these accounts. 

The following table shows the principle figures for operation 
in 1913 as compared with 1912: 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
Geheral expenses 


1913. 1912. 


Average mileage operated 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenues 
Maint. of way and structures.... 
Maint. of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
General expenses 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes 

Operating income 

Total income 

Net income 

Dividends 

Surplus 


8,036 
$41,156,835 
18,609,408 
64,712,853 
8,493,346 
8,302,467 
1,981,399 
26,210,502 
1,771,780 
46,759,494 
2,793,315 
15,160,044 
15,887,289 
3,850,396 
3,743,760 
106,636 


8,048 
$46,428,045 
19,777,431 
71,364,935 
9°885,324 
10,072,854 
1,999,138 
28,772,587 
1,774,199 
52,504,102 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


HE Southern Railway’s annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, is full of Mr. Finley’s belief in the 
South, his pride in what the country is doing and his appre- 
ciation of what the officers of the Southern Railway are doing 
to aid in this development. While it is true that the great de- 
velopment of the southeastern states in the last five or six years 
is in considerable part a monument to Mr. Finley and the South- 
ern Railway, railroad men and investors will find in a study of 
what has been accomplished on the Southern Railway itself a 
record of achievement that is intensely interesting. 

The table at the end of these remarks shows in some detail 
the results of operation in 1913 as compared with 1912, from 
which table it will be seen that after paying the full 5 per cent. 
interest on the preferred stock in 1913 as against 4% per cent. 
in 1912, and despite spending 18 per cent. more for maintenance 
of way and 12 per cent. more for maintenance of equipment, the 
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company had a surplus of $4,079,000. This, however, tells only 
part even of the financial history of the company for the year. 
During this year the Southern paid off out of treasury funds 
$5,000,000 notes and spent $3,517,000 for additions and better- 
ments, the only capital securities sold being $1,500,000 first con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent. bonds. 

The operating “story” is suggested by an increase in ton miles 
of 8.81 per cent. (the total ton mileage in 1913 being 4,577,500,000) 
and in passenger miles of 7.40 per cent. (the total number of 
passengers carried one mile in 1913 being 844,800,000), with an 
increase of but 6.90 per cent., or $1,523,000, in transportation ex- 
penses, which includes about $574,000 increases in wages. 

Of course, what the Southern Railway has needed, ever since 
the consolidation of its network of lines, has been increased 
traffic. In 1908 gross revenue per mile was $7,187; in 1913 the 
Southern earned gross $9,903 per mile. The history of the build- 
ing up of this traffic has been told before in the Railway Age 
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end of 1609, and also of ali uiscount on securities sold since 
then. 

Maintenance of a railroad property, and its service to the 
public, its ratio of transportation expenses to total operating 
revenues, and its credit, are all inseparably interrelated and all are 
dependent to a large extent on the betterment of the plant. Under 
a less able management and, of course, also under less favorable 
development of the country, which again is due in no small 
measure to the efforts of the Southern Railway management, it 
would have been impossible for that company to have lifted it- 
self out of the hole that it was in in 1907 by its own boot straps ; 
but that is just what has been accomplished. Money earned has 
been put into additions and betterments; dividends were deferred 
until the more pressing needs of the property were met; main- 
tenance expenditures were increased as rapidly as earnings jtts- 
tified; and the net result of it all is beginning to be shown in the 
decrease in transportation expenses per unit of work done and 
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The Southern Railway. 


Gazette, and is told from time to time in Mr. Finley’s addresses 
better than we can possibly tell it; but the full measure of the 
achievement in conserving to the company its legitimate share 
in the growing prosperity is more likely to be lost sight of be- 
cause at first glance it is less striking. 

The keynote of this development has been intensive conser- 
vatism. In 1908, when operating income, after the payment of 
expenses and taxes, was $11,080,000, interest on funded debt, 
equipment trust certificates and rentals was about $11,800,000, 
while in 1913, with operating income of $17,856,000, interest and 
rentals were but $12,595,000. During these years the company 
has paid out total preferred dividends of $6,900,000, while 
it has increased its profit and loss surplus from $5,791,000 to 
$17,375,000, and at the same time completely gottes rid of $1,- 
961,000 discount on securities sold, which it was carrying at the 


in the substantial surplus of $4,079,000 after the full 5 per cent. 
on the preferred. 

The following table shows the ratio of each class of expenses 
to total operating revenues: 


1913. 1912. 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 13.54. 12.33 
Maintenance of equipment.........c.cececece 16.48 15.90 
SE ROUNG -CRMONSEG 6.66 si5. 6 a 10 04 owe eed arewed-eliwes 3.06 2.74 
Transportation €Xpenses .....cccecccececcees 34.45 34.72 
ERMAN DS ial a oat nek eies eh a cal Coie! dl cea dis ne'er aia diane gtd eioichere 70.44 68.71 


Maintenance of way in 1913 amounted to $1,318 per mile 
of road maintained; and repairs of locomotives, exclusive of 
renewals and depreciation, to $2,615; repairs of passenger train 
cars, $735; and repairs of freight train cars, $66. 

The Southern Railway operates 7,036 miles of road and had a 
freight density in 1913 of 804,000 tons, an increase over 1912 of 
9.57 per cent.; and a passenger density of 120,070. The aver- 
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age freight train load of revenue freight in 1913 was 260 tons, 
as against 250 tons in 1912; and the average number of pas- 
sengers per train, 46 in 1913 and 44 in 1912; the average haul of 
freight being 155 miles in both 1913 and 1912, and the average 
passenger journey, 44 miles in 1913 and 43 miles in 1912. 

Of the total tonnage carried, amounting in 1913 to 29,450,000 
tons, 40 per cent. was products of mines, 30.03 per cent. manu- 
factures and miscellaneous, 16.98 per cent. products of forests, 
11.89 per cent. products of agriculture, and a little over 1 per 
cent. products of animals. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1913 as compared with 1912: 


1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated......... 7,036 7,088 
Pet REWRRNE .. sci wnnen wee $44,943,748 $41,508,300 
Passenger revenue............ 18,220,489 16,939,811 
Total operating revenues......... 68,529,490 63,590,329 
Maint. of way and structures.. 9,275,553 7,841,220 
Maint. of equipment.......... 11,290,337 10,108,673 
DES: caucecw haus deen ncecbss 2,094,010 1,745,353 
DIRECTING: 5's 00.00 ss5055 550 23,605,046 22,081,653 
General expenses...........+. 2,008,977 1,919,337 
Total operating expenses.......... 48,273,924 43,696,236 
CREAR GC cocécucsaenees s60%s ey soups 2,480,387 2,452,328 
Operating income..... ee cae wseee 17,855,715 17,506,519 
Te a calct + bere ee sense 21,221,686 21,086,961 
. ivekpebes waesee esa ds > 7,078,625 6,763,117 
TOMES Shot ole coi ca iss ka eee 3,000,000 2,700,000 
OEE wecsnthas keane reesnda sees 4,078,625 4,063,117 
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Proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
Part 2, Volume 20. Size, 6 in. x 9 in., cloth binding, 508 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price $1.25. Published by the society, H. H. Norris, sec- 
retary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This volume contains that portion of the proceedings of the 

twentieth annual meeting held in Boston, June 26-29, 1912, re- 

lating to the work of engineering laboratories in all di- 

visions of engineering and includes 55 papers and discussions. 

_Among the papers of special interest are a discussion of “The 

Characteristics of the Mechanical Engineering Laboratories of 

American Engineering Colleges,” by Prof. Wm. T. Magruder, a 

detailed description of Charlottenburg laboratories by R. R. 

Heuter; a description of the new Robinson laboratory at the 

Ohio State University by Prof. Horace Judd, and a paper on 

the teaching of elementary physics by Profs. W. S. Franklin 

and B. MacNutt. 


Factory Lighting. By Clarence E. Clewell. Bound in cloth. 156 pages. 
6 in. x 9 in. Illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
239 West 39th street, New York. Price $2. 

Examples can be seen on every side that a large amount of 

artificial lighting does not necessarily mean good lighting. Viola- 

tions of the principles of good illumination have been fre- 
quent in otherwise perfectly appointed shop buildings and offices. 

There is no doubt that good lighting is an aid to accurate work- 

manship and manufacturing output, and contributes to a large 

extent to a reduction in manufacturing cost. The author of this 
book has been engaged in the design and supervision of the in- 
stallation of lighting systems for a number of years, and aims to 
tell how to obtain good lighting and to tell it in a simple way. 
The experiences of actual installations are made the basis for 
analysis and explanation throughout the book. Actual results 
are given precedence over generalized statements. The office, 
the drafting room and the power house have been given con- 
sideration as well as the shop itself. One chapter is devoted en- 
tirely to machine tool lighting and the insignificance of the cost 
of adequate lighting for machine tools is illustrated by the 
statement that the energy and maintenance of an individual 
electric lamp amounts to 25 cents a month, while the operator 
who depends on the iamp receives $3 a day. Therefore, the 
cost of the lamp is equal to the wages for two minutes each 
day, and if the better i!lumination will save the workman that 
amount of time it is a paying investment. Photographs are 
freely used to emphasize the facts explained in the type and 
drawings of typical installations are included. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


THE SANTA FE LOSS AND DAMAGE COMMITTEE. 








St. JosrrpnH, Mo., October 9, 1913. 
To THE EpiTor or THE RaiLway AcE GAZETTE: 

Throughout the week of September 29 the transportation, 
traffic and claim officials of the Santa Fe railroad, to the number 
of 100, held in St. Joseph a semi-annual meeting of the Santa 
Fe System Loss and Damage Committee. On one day of this 
meeting the members of the committee were guests of the Com- 
merce Club of St. Joseph at luncheon when the nature and 
scope of the work of the committee was explained to the club 
members, who, in most part, were shippers of freight. 

Information was given as to the magnitude of the item of 
loss and damage, what effort is being made to prevent such 
waste or reduce to a minimum and how this undertaking could 
be advanced by better packing, better marking and better han- 
dling. The lucid presentation of the subject attracted keen at- 
tention and elicited assurance from shippers present of a will- 
ingness to co-operate in securing the desired result. 

This coming together and the free interchange of experiences 
and views on a subject of such great importance should not fail 
of producing excellent and lasting results. In conference of this 
kind opportunity is afforded for working out in a practical way 
the “get-together” spirit, between carriers and shippers, con- 
cerning which so much has been said in the past few years. 
The example set by the Santa Fe in this instance, by taking the 
public into its confidence, is one which might with profit be fol- 
lowed by other railroads, and in other branches of their work 
for the betterment of service to be rendered the public. 

Though it may not thus always appear, it is nevertheless, I 
believe, a fact that the shipping and traveling public as a whole 
wishes to be reasonable and fair in dealing with the railroads, 
and will treat with them in that spirit when enlightened on the 
problems and difficulties with which they (the railroads) have 
to contend, and come to appreciate that the railroads are hon- 
estly striving to fully meet their public obligations. True it is 
that for some time the railroads have in a general way been 
trying to impress on the public mind the efforts they are mak- 
ing for improved service and added safety—and have made 
progress in that direction, but the closer personal touch, as in 
the case cited, is of more immediate and telling effect, and se- 
cures more ready response than it is possible to develop by 
other means. In the advancement of a closer community of in- 
terest between the railroads and the public let us hope that the 
policy of the Santa Fe Loss and Damage Committee may be 


enlarged and extended. H. G. KRrake, 
Commissioner, Commerce Club of St. Joseph: 





PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND FESTIVALS IN INpDIA.—The great fes- 
tival of Ruth Jahr, at Puri, has proved so paying to the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway that it spares no pains or money towards the 
convenience and comfort of pilgrims, even at the junctions with 
foreign lines. The reports of the committee appointed by this 
railway to inquire into the arrangements connected with festivals 
make interesting reading. They show that the officers go into 
the genesis of each festival and make the arrangements accord- 
ing to the needs of the various classes of pilgrims. Very soon 
a lunar eclipse will be visible in India. The occurrence of a 
lunar eclipse on a Monday and under certain conditions is looked 
upon as a rare occasion for rites and ablutions among Hindus. 
This Chudamani Yoga will move many thousands of pilgrims to 
bathe in the holy waters of the Ganges, the Nerbudda, the 
Canvey, the Jumna, the Godavery, and the Indus. Though this 
lunar eclipse will benefit all the railways leading to many holy 
spots, it will be a strain on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which 
serves more than one center of attraction; but the road seems to 
be equal to these occasions. 










THE FLAGGING RULE AND ITS ENFORCEMENT. 


The Complexity of the Every-Day Problems Which Face the 
Flagman on the Road and the Trainmaster in the Office. 


The prominence give to the question of flagging in two re- 
cent reports on collisions—Tyrone, Pa. July 30, and North 
Haven, Conn., September 2—has led to a good deal of fresh dis- 
cussion of this very old subject; and in view of the great variety 
that obtains in flagging practice, under different conditions, it 
will be timely to restate some of the conditions under which 
this very troublesome regulation has to be carried out. Every- 
body admits that we have here a complicated problem, but only 
rarely does any one analyze it with the thoroughness which 
its importance demands. 


The flagging rule of the American Railway Association is as 
follows: 


99. When a train stops or is delayed, under circumstances in which it 
may be overtaken by another train, the flagman must go back immediately 
with stop signals a sufficient distance to insure full protection. When 
recalled he may return to his train, first placing two torpedoes on the rail 
when the conditions require it. 

The front of a irain must be protected in the same way, when necessary, 
by the — 





The flagging rule of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
as quoted in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on 
the North Haven collision is as follows: 


When a train stops or is delayed under circumstances in which it may be 
overtaken by a following train or needs protection, flagman must go back 
immediately with danger signals a sufficient distance to insure full pro- 
tection. 

If upon a level or up grade, he will fasten one torpedo on top of rail at 
least 12 telegraph poles from the rear of his train; then go back 6 poles 
farther and fasten two more torpedoes on top of rail one rail length apart; 
if on a down grade he will fasten one torpedo on top of rail at least 
18 telegraph poles from the rear of his train, then go back 18 poles farther 
and place two more torpedoes on top of rail one rail length apart; after 
doing this he may return to a point between the torpedoes placed and 
wait for any approaching train, prepared to display proper signals in full 
view, using every effort to attract attention in season to stop it. When 
recalled he will look and listen for any approaching train, and if none is 
located take up the single torpedo nearest the train (leaving the other two) 
and return. If recalled before placing torpedoes the required distance, a 
fusee should be lighted and left on the track. If called in after the train 
which he is protecting has taken a siding to allow a following train to pass, 
he will leave no torpedoes or fusee. Should the grade be heavy, weather 
bad, or view likely to be cut off by smoke from passing trains, he must go 
as much beyond the distance named as circumstances may make necessary 
to safely protect his train. 

In flagging at night great care must be used that a green or white light 
does not obscure the red. Stop signal should be swung until answered by 
approaching train. 

When, upon single track, it becomes necessary to protect the front of the 
train or when another track is obstructed the front brakeman (when neces- 
sary the fireman) must go forward and use the same precautions. 

Rule No. 99b.—When the flagman goes back to protect the rear of his 
train the next brakeman must immediately take the flagman’s position on the 
train and remain there until relieved by the flagman, and on passenger 
trains the baggage-master must take the place of the front brakeman when- 
ever necessary. 


In the Tyrone case the government report does not quote the 
rule, but says that at a station stop the flagman and conductor 
are allowed to decide how long a time should be allowed to 
elapse before flag protection is required; and the report holds 
that if there had been a rule requiring the flagman to go back 
in one minute that collision probably could have been thus pre- 
vented. 

As before stated the purpose here is only to set forth some 
of the conditions of the problem. To go into the subject in any 
satisfactory detail would require a book. As everybody knows, 
the elaborate detail which is found in the rule of the New 
Haven road, and which, with numerous variations, is to be 
found on some other roads, is the result of extended discus- 
sions in American Railway Association committees; which dis- 
cussions, so far as the association standard is concerned, ended 
in a rule of a half dozen lines, couched in very general terms, 


because of the impossibility of reaching an agreement on any- 
thing more specific. 

Considering, now, only block signaled roads, the reasons for 
flagging are few and simple. The block signal system is not 
perfect; enginemen will not always heed a signal on a post, but 
will heed a lantern or a stone thrown by the flagman through 
the cab window; and, thirdly, passengers are perhaps afforded 
an added sense of security by seeing the flagman go out. A 
fourth argument is that the audible signal given by the flagman 
by means of torpedoes is less costly than any fixed audible 
signal could be. The arguments may be summed up in the 
statement that all machines and appliances and all persons are 
liable to failure, and therefore that it is necessary to have 
duplicate protection. 

The arguments against flagging are based (1) on the lesson 
of experience that when two men are made responsible for 
doing voluntarily the thing necessary to accomplish a single 
purpose, each, in many situations, is likely to neglect his own 
duty, and to depend on the other man; and that there is no 
practicable way to cure this defect in the scheme; and (2) that 
flag protection is such a complex problem that no experienced 
railroad officer has found a satisfactory solution of it. In Eng- 
land they have practically given up the attempt. They still have 
the rule, in the book, but only rarely does a government in- 
spector discuss the flagman’s function; and evidence of any en- 
forcement of the rule seems to be still more rare. Everybody 
in America puts up with a partial solution of the problem. Ii, 
in a given case, the flagman goes back at once, and goes the 
full distance; and if the following train has not exceeded the 
speed limit, the flagging will probably be effectual (though if 
the following train is far behind, and the flagman becomes list- 
less, all will then depend on his torpedoes). 

The main difficulty with flagging is the delicacy of the ques- 
tions which must be settled by the flagman in each case. How 
long should I wait before starting back? Ten seconds? Or one 
minute? Or two minutes? The rule requiring the man to go 
without waiting at all, except in case of regular stops, leaves 
everything at loose ends. Often a regular stop proves as dan- 
gerous as any other. Just what is a regular stop? In many 
cases this needs interpretation. The Tyrone collision occurred 
at a regular stop. There, if anywhere, the flagman might prop- 
erly delay. If he never delays starting, he is likely to have to 
go back a dozen times on every trip, and either the train will 
be greatly delayed or will go on without him. Going on with- 
out him is all right in many cases, if the rule is observed in the 
same way by all trains, as the flagmen from the preceding train 
will be picked up successively; but to depend on men thus picked 
up is a very unsatisfactory reliance. The preceding train may 
be going to some different terminal; or a man who has been on 
duty one hour may be exchanged for one who has been on for 
10 hours. 

In the Tyrone report Mr. Belnap recommended that the flag- 
man should go back after waiting one minute; but what railroad 
officer would expect to enforce such a rule with any uniform- 
To start in 50 seconds would be wrong, and. would delay 
the train. To wait 80 seconds would be a violation of rule, 
meriting severe punishment. To start and go only a short dis- 
tance and then return may be more dangerous than not to go 
at all, for torpedoes or fusees put down, say, 500 ft. from a train, 
allow too short a distance for a fast train to stop. It may be 
said that while the flagman is going the 500 ft. his train could 
be moved forward a hundred or a thousand feet; but here again 
there would be much difficulty in enforcing the rule in any 
systematic way. 
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A flagman trying to obey the rule is always in doubt whether 
to go back rapidly or slowly. In two minutes he might easily 
go 1,000 ft.; but he well knows that a two-minute stop will, in 
all probability, be perfectly safe without flag protection, and he 
hesitates to cause the four-minute delay. It is, of course, pos- 
sible and perhaps probable, that when at last the case happens 
where a following runner is careless, the flagman, even under 
the present unworkable rules, will have got back far enough to 
stop him. Flagging is, at times, effective. But the essential 
point of the argument is that no rule can be made which is 
safe and satisfactory to the superintendent and easily under- 
stood by the brakeman. It is common to ascribe negligence in 
flagging in all cases to the laziness, or at least to the dull judg- 
ment, of the flagman; but it is by no means certain that this is 
a fair way to treat the matter. There are plenty of cases where 
a brakeman possessing a reasonable brakeman’s judgment finds 
himself in perplexity. The book will tell him to settle the doubt 
by going back; but the most positive orders will often fail to 
change a life-long habit, as we have seen in the case of En- 
gineman Miller, who, in spite of the superintendent’s admonition 
to lose time in fog, stuck to his habit, of making just as good 
time as he believed possible. The brakeman’s habit is to stay 
with his train if he can. To require him two, ten or forty times 
a day, deliberately to suspend that habit because, by a little 
course of reasoning, he reaches the conclusion that he ought 
to go back, is to put on a brakeman a responsibility for which 
many tutors of philosophy, logic or mathematics would be none 
too well fitted. Must we not admit that the only rule that is 
workable and logical, is to have the man go back at every stop, 
and always go the full distance? Any relaxation of this re- 
quirement introduces uncertainties which no rule-maker or dis- 
ciplinarian has ever been able to cope with. It seems absurd 
to have the flagman regularly go back at every passenger- 
station stop; in a majority of cases it is absolutely useless, 
‘whether the stop be two minutes or twice or three times that 
length; but without such a rule, flagmen are always calculating 
as to what kind of a train is following, how far back it is, what 
kind of man is running its engine, and indulging in various 
speculations; whereas the rule requires them to refrain entirely 
from these speculations. Can anybody enforce this rule? 

These are troubles which immediately affect the flagman; not 
all of his troubles, by any means. But the superintendent has 
still others. If there are ice-covered bridges within the flag- 
man’s path, or if the temperature is 40 deg. below zero; or if 
a furious snow storm makes torpedoes unreliable, the protection 
afforded by the most faithful flagman is of questionable value 
and the superintendent must avoid unnecessary dependence on 
it. The flagman may be of heroic temperament, but if he is 
made up of ordinary human clay, even in part, he will con- 
stantly reflect that his heroism is likely to be wasted. At junc- 
tions a flagman who goes back is likely to find that, to obey the 
rule he must go back on two different lines! 

The superintendent’s most constant difficulty is to get men 
of the right quality. To get those who are honest and intelli- 
gent and who will keep themselves free from whiskey, is not 
always easy. Wages are now pretty high, but men with the 
strength of character needed for this work evidently find it 
easy to get more attractive occupation elsewhere. This seems 
to be partly due to lack of care on the part of railroad officers 
in selecting men from outside for the train service; but the un- 
avoidable difficulties are serious. In the freight service most 
men find little incentive to cultivate themselves either mentally 
or morally. A successful flagman in that service may be unfit 
for promotion to the passenger service because he cannot adapt 
himself to the work of dealing with passengers. Outsiders put 
into the passenger service without freight experience are in 
danger of going years without learning some of the important 
In the attempt to get for his 


safety-lessons of their calling. 
passenger trains efficiency, experience and politeness, all in one 
person, the trainmaster often fails even of fair success. No 
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sooner has he in some degree purged a new man of his dullness, 
ignorance or lack of ambition, than the unfavorable effect of 
too frequent changes is likely to show itself. The trainmaster 
himself is likely to be transferred or promoted, interrupting an 
unfinished task; but even if he continue in his position a reason- 
able time, changes in the men become necessary, for obvious 
reasons; and fluctuations of passenger business in spring and 
autumn break up the best of plans. To have a thoroughly satis- 
factory force of experienced and reliable flagmen at all times, 
many companies would have to keep on the payroll through 
dull seasons from 10 to 25 per cent. more than their minimum 
force. This is so costly that few if any roads do it. 

The greatest difficulty of all is that of training men’s habits 
of mind so that they will carry out the rules simply as a matter 
of duty. Any flagman can see that under the block system his 
flagging will be of value not once in ten thousand or a hundred 
thousand or more times. And his duty, the duty to perform a 
seemingly useless function, is made more difficult by that clause 
of the rules which authorizes the flagman to use his own judg- 
ment, at least to some extent, as to time of starting and dis- 
tance to be traversed. The rule would be much easier to en- 
force if it permitted the flagman no discretion whatever. 

Every interested reader will recall concrete examples of situ- 
ations illustrating these perplexities. Just now these examples 
are numerous on the New Haven road. (Always, on all roads, 
the perplexities of flagging have been more apparent in the 
weeks following a disastrous collision. At other times the per- 
plexities are mostly concealed under the flagman’s or the con- 
ductor’s hat.) 

At Stamford, recently, a westbound passenger train stopped to 
change engines a little distance east of the station, the same 
place where this was done on the fatal twelfth of June. The 
flagman went back about five or six hundred feet. The stop 
was about four minutes. It was broad daylight. When the 
flagman came in he lighted a fusee and stuck it in a tie. The 
fusee probably would not be seen by an approaching engineman 
as soon as he would see the rear car of the train, so long as the 
train stood there. The fusee was useful, if useful at all, simply 
to provide a time interval after the train had gone out of sight. 
But, under manual signalling, it is only once in a million or 
several million times, that another train will come along. Under 
automatic block signalling, with a rule under which a following 
train, after having stopped at a stop signal may proceed under 
control, the fusee is liable to have the effect of encouraging 
runners to ignore the rule to run under control. The fusee at 
best is a means of indicating a time interval; and the requir- 
ing of a time interval always tends to weaken the men’s respect 
for the space interval. This flagman could fairly be said to be 
on the ground, alert, ready to flag if flagging should become 
necessary. Quite likely that was all that was really expected 
of him; but if so, why have him go back five hundred feet? 

Mention has been made of the possible effect of flagging on ob- 
serving passengers; cases of this kind, or very much like it, 
observed every day by passengers, serve to give them an un- 
favorable impression. The flagman’s apparent indecision may, 
indeed, seem to them worse than it really is. 

Another westbound train approached Stamford about 8 o’clock 
on a rainy night, and was stopped farther back, the preceding 
train having been slow in changing engines. This stop lasted 
ten or fifteen minutes. The flagman got back a long distance, 
presumably as far as was required by the rule. The presence 
of long freight trains on other tracks, and of yard movements 
not far away, together with numerous lights in houses and street 
lamps, made it unsafe to depend on one’s eyes for the location 
of anything except at very short range. When the train was 
ready to go, it had to wait six minutes for the flagman to come 
in. In such a case, to wait for the flagman (not knowing ex- 
actly how long it will take him to come in) or, to go on with- 
out him, is a question which the conductor must decide as 
best he can; the seriousness (or otherwise) of losing six 
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minutes, the effects of this delay on other trains, the likelihood 
of picking up another flagman, the number of miles yet to be 
traversed, all will be taken into-account. If there were any 
doubt of the flagman’s faithfulness and intelligence in putting 
down torpedoes, that also would affect the conductor’s decision. 

Consideration of cases like this leads to the conviction that 
trains many times reach the end of the division, ten, twenty, or 
thirty minutes late, because of unexpected stops and time lost 
in flagging, when, if the conductor had taken all precaution, at 
every one of those stops, he would have been nearer sixty 
minutes late than thirty; in short, that conductors often decide 
that the circumstances are not such that they “may be overtaken 
by another train” (Rule 99), when such decision really depends 
on one or more uncertain elements. In other words, that he 
decides this question by the exercise of his judgment, and that 
his judgment will sometimes fail. The very fact that, even if his 
judgment be wrong, no harm results, perhaps, for years, has a 
constant tendency to weaken the conductor’s vigilance. He is 
in the dangerous position of getting apparently good results 
from defective means. 

Because of what may be called the extreme conservatism of 
the American railroad mind, difficult questions in train opera- 
tion have usually been settled, if settled at all, only by the slow 
process of waiting for error to die a natural death. The fore- 
going observations are presented as a suggestion that here is 
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Rapid Transit Company, New York, the Boston Elevated, Boston, 
and the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Lines. It is to the 
effect that the automatic stops on those lines have cured the 
motormen of their carelessness. The testimony of Paul Winsor, 
of the Boston Elevated, heretofore given in the Railway Age 
Gazette, is quite definite, to the effect that over-running of 
signals has been abolished. This point is mentioned here, not 
by way of advocating automatic train stops, but as evidence of 
the peculiar value of anything which aids in enforcing strict 
discipline. Many will say that the automatic stop, as a means 
of applying brakes, is an undesirable thing; but as a means 
of convincing runners that every disobedience will be detected, 
it is a very valuable thing. Experience with derailing switches, 
and “smash” signals at drawbridges, gives weight to this view. 
The problem of securing obedience at all signals may be in 
many respects different on the ordinary railroad from what it 
is on the Boston Elevated, with its moderate speeds; but, never- 
theless, Mr. Winsor’s testimony is not to be lightly brushed 
aside. 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE. 





A locomotive operated by Diesel oil engines has recently been 
furnished by Sulzer Brothers, Winterthur, Switzerland, to the 
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General Arrangement of the Sulzer-Diesel Locomotive. 


one difficult question which ought to be settled by some faster 
process. If they have the appearance of a highly colored argu- 
ment, fabricated by a pessimist, that should only make it the 
easier for the optimist to establish the optimistic view. 

It was not the intention to lengthen this long article by going 
into the question of a remedy for the flagging disease, but it 
will be allowable, perhaps, to recall two suggestions; one by a 
former superintendent of the Erie, affecting lines worked by the 
manual block system, and the other by officers of roads equipped 
with automatic signals, where automatic stops have been used. 

The Erie man, arguing with his fellow officers, who stood 
up for the value and importance of flagging, said: “Very well; 
if our block signals must be supplemented by flag and torpedoes, 
let us have the block signal man go down stairs, after each 
train, and put torpedoes on the track and stand there with his 
hand flag. If the flagging on the ground is necessary it is 
necessary at a great many places and times where we cannot 
trust the train flagman, or the conductor, or both of them, to 
decide just what to do; and the logical course is to have this 
flaeman, whose location is known and who can be reached at 
any time by the trainmastergado the work in a business-like 
maviner.” 

The other suggestion is from officers of the Interborough 





sure air at about 20 Ibs. absolute pressure. 


Central Railway Department of the Prussian-Hessian State 
Railways at Berlin. 

According to the Whyte system of classification the locomotive 
is of the 4-4-4 type, there being a four-wheel truck on either end 
with two pairs of driving wheels in the center. The engines are 
of the four cylinder V type and drive a crank shaft which is 
connected to the driving axles; there is also an independent air 
compressor set of about one-quarter the power of the main en- 
gines. The compressed air is employed for starting the engine 
and a number of air cylinders are used to provide storage 
capacity. 

The cylinders are set with the center lines of the barrels at 90 
deg.; they have a diameter of 15 in. and a stroke of 21.7 in., and 
the cranks are 180 deg. apart. The engines are of the reversible, 
two cycle type and are single acting. The crank shaft has three 
bearings in a cast steel frame casing carried by the main frames. 
Each cylinder has a fuel valve through which fuel is injected 
to the cylinder under a pressure of from 50 to 70 atmospheres; 
a starting valve for the supply of air to the cylinders at a pres- 
sure of 50 atmospheres; and two scavenging valves for low pres- 
The exhaust takes 


place at the end of the down stroke through ports in the cylinder 
The valves are driven by two loose eccentrics which can 


walls. 
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be thrown over to effect reversing; one eccentric controls all 
the valves of two cylinders. Between the four cylinders of the 
main engine are placed two double acting piston pumps and a 
multi-stage air pump. These are all driven from the connecting 
rods of two of the main cylinders by means of links and rockers. 
The three stage air pump acts as a reserve for the auxiliary 
compressor set and if the latter should fail the engine air pump 
can supply sufficient air, provided the demand on the locomotive 
is not too great. 

The cab encloses the entire locomotive and the fuel and circu- 
lating water are contained in four tanks constructed at the 
corners. A silencer for the exhaust is provided in the roof over 


.Four-Cylinder V-Type Engines Used on the Diesel Locomotive. 


the main engine and the coolers for the jacket water are placed 
over the cab. The reversing and other mechanism is so arranged 
that the engine can be controlled from either end. The auxil- 
iary engine is started first by the admission of air from the air 
reservoir, slowly at first. After the auxiliary has been changed 
to oil fuel the pressure in the air storage cylinders rises and 
the air supply is admitted to the main engine, which consequently 
commences to work. When a speed of about six miles an hour 
has been reached the starting air valves are thrown out of action 
and the engine is changed to oil fuel and works normally, the 
fuel feed and the injection air being controlled according to the 


speed and power required. In stopping it is only necessary to 
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cut out the fuel valve and apply the brakes; and in order to 
reverse, the hand wheel in the cab is operated, locking gear pre- 
venting reversing until the fuel valves have been thrown out of 
gear. 

The locomotive was designed for fast passenger traffic and 
has developed a speed of 62 miles per hour when running at 
304 revolutions per minute. It is 54 ft. 6 in. long over all and 
weighs in working order 95 tons. The driving wheels are 5 ft. 
834 in. in diameter. Tests were carried out on the Winterthur- 
Romanshorn line where speeds of from 12 to 60 miles an hour 
were obtained and trials have since been made on the Berlin- 
Mannsfeld line. It is reported that the change from air to oil 


fuel is accomplished without any trouble at a speed of from five 
to six miles per hour and the reversing arrangements are found 
to be satisfactory. 





PROSPECTIVE CONGESTION ON PrussIAN RaiLtways.—lIt is not 
surprising that, in view of last year’s unprecedented congestion 
on the Prussian Railway system in the industrial districts of 
Essen and Westphalia, the Prussian State railway administration 
has already begun to take active steps so as not to be found 
napping this year. Although, according to reports from the 
Berlin chamber of commerce, there are many signs of a slacken- 
ing in the great activity experienced for some time past in the 
commercial and industrial world, it is not expected that this will 
affect the Prussian railways. In fact, the claims on the rolling 
stock, as far as can be foreseen, will be even greater than last 
autumn. This opinion is supported by the fact that there is the 
constantly increasing demand for coal, which will be specially 
heavy this year. Another reason is that the waterways in the 
East of Prussia are not likely to relieve the railways. On the 
contrary, much traffic which formerly went by inland waterways 
will have to be carried by rail. The traffic on the Oder has been 
repeatedly interrupted owing to floods, that of the Elbe in con- 
sequence of drought, so that neither of these have been able to 
develop their traffic to the full extent. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that a portion of the goods which otherwise would have 
been carried by water, especially those delayed in delivery, will 
have to be carried by rail. Moreover, the prospects of the sugar- 
beetroot and potato harvests are even better than last year, so 
that in this direction alone there will be a greater demand on 
the rolling stock this autumn than last. Taking a general view 
of the whole situation, it may be safely estimated that the railway 
traffic on the Prussian system in the next three months will sur- 
pass the heavy traffic of last autumn. It remains to be seen 
whether the measures taken by the Prussian railway adminis- 
tration will be so ample as not to cattse such a sensational 
congestion as last year. 
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RENEWING TWO DOUBLE TRACK SWING SPANS. 


Replacing the Bridges on the Jersey Central Over Hacken- 


sack and Passaic Rivers and 


In connection with the replacement of two swing bridges on 
the Newark and New York branch of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, the grade has been elevated for about 234 miles, 
the maximum change being about 22 ft. The old bridges which 


spanned the Passaic and the Hackensack rivers were double 
track structures but had been operated with a gauntleted single 
track for several years in order to prevent overloading. It 
was very desirable to provide an unobstructed double track over 
these bridges, and it was finally decided that it would be more 

















Moving Old Hackensack Draw Span to Temporary Position. 


economical to build new structures than to attempt to strengthen 
the old ones. The decision to build new bridges was also in- 
fluenced by the fact that this plan provided an opportunity to 
raise the grade and eliminate a large number of bridge move- 
ments. 

The old line was only a little above the meadows which lie 
between and along the two rivers, but the new grade will be 


These members reinforced. 
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Rebuilding 234 Miles of Line. 


In order 
to keep railway traffic moving continually during the construc- 
tion work, it was necessary to build a temporary double track 
line the entire length of the improvement, temporary trestles 
being driven across the rivers and the old swing bridges moved 
over to provide temporary draw spans. 


eliminate fully 90 per cent. of the bridge movements. 


MOVING THE OLD SPANS. 


It was necessary to move the old spans from their original 
location to the new temporary line as quickly as possible so as 
not to interfere with traffic longer than necessary. This move- 
ment was made on scows, the bridges being floated into place 
on Sunday when there was very little river traffic and train 
movements were less frequent. The trains that had to be oper- 
ated to Newark were sent around by way of Elizabethport so 
that no interference to traffic was occasioned by the work. The 
scows were 105 ft. long, 31 ft. wide and 9 ft. deep, of very heavy 
construction, with longitudinal and transverse trusses. The 
bridges were supported on timber blocking resting on these 
scows which are located under the floor beams at the midpoints 
of the two channel spans. The center lines of the scows were 
painted on the blocking and the center line of the bridge was 
similarly marked on the floor beams to allow the scows to be 
accurately and rapidly located at the proper points. The top 
chords in the three center panels and certain web members of 
the old trusses were strengthened by timber blocking so that the 
eye bars could carry compression resulting from the reversal of 
stresses when the truss was supported on the scows. 

The temporary line was located as close as possible to the 
old one, this distance being fixed by the length of the racks on 
which the new spans were erected. The old swing spans there- 
fore could not be placed in the temporary structure opposite the 
new span. As the new swing span over the Passaic was to oc- 
cupy approximately the same location as the old, it was neces- 
sary to shift the old span longitudinally about 100 ft. The tim- 
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Section Faralle/l to Trusses. 


Details of Method of Carrying 


on a fill from 15 to 30 ft. high, beginning at West Side avenue, 
Jersey City, extending level across the two rivers and dropping 
west of the Passaic on a 0.5 per cent. grade to a connection 
with the old grade near the crossing of the Pennsylvania and 
the Lehigh Valley. It is thought that this elevation, which gives 


25 ft 


clearance above mean high water at the two rivers will 
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Section Perpendicular to Trusses. 


Old Draw Span on Two Barges. 


ber cribbing and fenders of the old span limited the space for 
working, making it necessary to move this span transversely 
about 75 ft. to clear the old piers and crib work, then longitu- 
dinally to a point opposite the new location and then trans- 
versely again until it could be lowered on the new center pier. 
The location of the new span at the Hackensack was far 
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enough from that of the old to allow the temporary position of 
the old span to be fixed opposite its original location. The 
movement in this case therefore was entirely transverse. 

In moving the old bridges, the temporary trestle was first 
driven, the temporary center pier built and all equipment neces- 
sary was provided, the plans for carrying out the work having 
been very carefully prepared. Traffic was turned off at midnight 
and the actual operation of moving the bridge began about 3 
o’clock in the morning. The.two scows which had been lo- 
cated above the bridge with their cabin ends up-stream were 
floated under the bridge at low tide, carrying sufficient water 
ballast to allow the blocking to clear the bottoms of the floor 
beams. As the tide rose, the sea cocks were opened to prevent 
the scows lifting the bridge until all the blocking had been 
placed. The stringers and chords were blocked up as well as 
the floor beams, care being taken to keep the pressure uniform 
at all points of support. The bridge was raised by pumping out 
all the water ballast, this being done on a rising tide. The 
movement was made by hoisting engines, the lines being attached 
to pile drivers used on the temporary trestle. During the mov- 
ing of the span the pivot, spider and turntable were carried 
from the chords and floor beams by yoke timbers and vertical si ea draw span 
hook and screw bolts. A New td 

When the bridge was in position over the new pivot pier it J a, 
was lowered by means of the water ballast and the scows were 7 
removed up-stream. The lowering of the bridges was also done 
on a rising tide and the elevation of the Hackensack bridge in 
the new location was about 2 ft. higher than in the old. The 
old Passaic bridge which was 217 ft. long and weighed 400 tons, 
was moved in 50 min., although traffic was not turned over in 
its new location until 4 p. m. Sunday. - When the Hackensack 
bridge was moved, the line was out of service from 12 midnight 
to 12 noon. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NEW LINE. 





_ The temporary double track on the new fill was placed as 
close as a 1:1 slope would allow. The material was kept from 
overflowing the temporary tracks by crib work laid up ‘by hand 
of stone picked from the filling material. This stone cribbing 
sank quite readily into the soft surface of the meadows and no 
attempt was made to stop it. As fast as it sank additional ma- 
terial was placed on top and the presence of this cribbing below 
the surface proved very effective in preventing displacement 
of the temporary track due to upheavals of the soft soil under 
the load of the new fill. All crowding of the material had to 
go to the opposite side. In some places it was necessary to 
limit this spreading on both sides, particularly at a point just 
west of the Passaic where a manufacturing plant is located 
very close to the line and considerable damage would have been 
done by an unheaval of material under the buildings. 

The material used for the fill was brought in by scows, being 
secured from building excavation and disposal stations about 
New York City. The material was unloaded from the scows to 
standard gage cars on temporary trestles located on both sides 
of the Passaic and on the east side of the Hackensack. About 
1,500,000 yds. were required for the fill. 
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Plan and Profile of Central New Jersey Improvements Across Hackensack and Passaic Rivers. 


THE NEW DRAW SPANS. 


The new draw spans are exactly alike, being about 250 ft. 
long overall and providing two 100-ft. channels. Considerable 
saving was made both in design and erection by the use of 
identical structures. The Passaic bridge has one girder ap- 
proach span on the west side and four on the east, and the 
Hackensack bridge has six approach spans on the west and five 
on the east. These spans are all deck girders ranging in length 
from 8&8 ft. to 110 ft. The piers and abutments are of con- 
crete and ashlar masonry, the latter being used between eleva- 
tions 2 ft. below low water and 2 ft. above high water as a 
protection against ice and the action of salt water on concrete. 
The piers are rounded at both ends. They are supported on 
piles driven about 40 ft., with a steam hammer and follower, 


Newark and Elizabeth branch. 
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the tops of piles being 1% ft. above pier footings. The 
deepest pier is 30 ft. below low water, most of the approach piers 
extending down from 16 to 20 ft. Cofferdams of Lackawanna 
steel sheet piling were used for the channel piers and timber 
dams for the piers in shallow water. The concrete forms were 
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scows and the mixers were also located on scows. One derrick 
was used to feed the mixer and another to take the concrete 
from the mixing plant and deposit it in the piers. The Hacken- 
sack bridge required 2,500 piles, 11,000 yds. of concrete and 
1,250 yds. of ashlar masonry. The Passaic bridge . required 














Stone Cribbing Along 20-ft. Fill for New Line. 


placed under water and the concrete in the shaft of the pier 
was deposited by a bottom dump bucket also under water. 
When concrete had been placed up to an elevation 2 ft. below 
low water, the piers were pumped out and the ashlar masonry 
placed in the dry. All concrete material was brought in on 


1,700 piles, 8,500 yds. of concrete and 700 yds. of ashlar ma- 
sonry. In dredging the channels to a uniform depth of 16 ft. 
below low water, 500,000 yds. of material was removed. 

After completing the new pivot piers permanent racks were 
built on which falsework for the erection of the new swing spans 








New Hackensack River Bridge Under Construction; Draw Span Erected in Open 
Built in Foreground. 








Position, Piers for West Approach Being 
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was carried. These permanent racks are of creosoted piles 60 
ft. long, the sheathing and clusters being of white oak. All 
steel was brought in on scows and erected by derricks. The 
new spans will be operated by Lidgerwood engines. 


OTHER STRUCTURES. 


In addition to the two river crossings, the track elevation in- 
volved a number of minor structures, three over streets and 
one over the Morris canal. Mallory avenue, Jersey City, near 
the east end of the work is crossed by a 60-ft. deck girder, the 
abutments being built for four tracks and the steel work for two. 
The Morris canal is crossed on a 60-ft. segmental arch of re- 
inforced concrete which replaces a half-through steel span. In 





The New Line Across the Passaic River, Showing Temporary 
Line to Left. 


this case also, the abutments have been built for four tracks. 
Near the west end of the work Avenue R is crossed on a con- 
crete arch structure consisting of two arches 26 ft. wide with an 
8-ft. space between them. A single track will be laid over each 
of these arches at present, the wide track spacing being pro- 
vided to allow the building of an island platform for the trans- 
fer of passengers. A stairway will extend from the street to 
this platform between the two arches. If it is desired to add 
two more tracks in the future, this intermediate space can be 
filled in by an arch section and the structure will then be of full 
four-track width. Avenue P is crossed by a four-track steel 
structure of through girders encased in concrete. 

This improvement work was begun in August, 1911. It has 
been prosecuted continuously since that time and was put in 











Double Concrete Arch Structure Over Avenue R. 


service October 5, although the work of tearing out the old 
bridges and finishing some of the minor improvements will not 
be done before next spring. The entire work was handled under 
the direction of Joseph O. Osgood, chief engineer, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey and A. E. Owen, principal assistant engi- 
neer. J. J. Yates, bridge engineer was in charge of the de- 
sign of structures, and L. M. Hannaford was resident engineer 
on the work. Henry Steers, Inc., New York, was the con- 
tractor handling the building of the temporary trestle and the 
new embankment, moving the draw spans and building the per- 
manent fiers and all concrete bridges. The American Bridge 
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Company fabricated and erected the steel for the two draw 
spans, Mallory avenue and Avenue P. We are indebted to the 
engineering department of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
for the above information. 





WARTIME RAILROADING IN MEXICO.* 


By Major CuHartes HIne, 
Vice-President, Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico. 

For nearly three years past Mexico has suffered from what 
are politely termed “political conditions.’ The various partici- 
pants have expressed their opinions in terms of force and violence. 
Thousands of lives have been sacrificed; millions of dollars 
worth of property have been destroyed. Railways have suffered 
severe losses, both by the destruction of physical property and 
by the paralysis of revenues, resulting from prolonged interrup- 
tions to traffic. 

The normal method of procedure includes the burning of all 
wooden bridges in the theater of operations. The smaller the 
band, the greater seems its conception of the importance of pre- 
venting pursuit by destroying railway bridges. The topography 
and climatology of Mexico are such that provision must be made 
for adequate drainage in cases of sudden and severe rainfall. 
The greater part of these openings are as yet bridged by wooden 
structures. Traffic can, therefore, easily be tied up and opera- 
tion nullified by a few bridge burners. The Southern Pacific of 
Mexico alone has found over 300 bridges burned in the last 
three years. The number destroyed on the other railways of 
the republic must run into the thousands. 

It may be stated, for easy remembrance, that there are some- 
thing like 16,000 miles of railway in the republic of Mexico. A 
little over one-half of this mileage, or something like 8,000 miles, 
is comprised in the National Railways of Mexico, known among 
English-speaking people in Mexico as “the merger.” This system 
includes, among other subsidiaries, the old National Railroad 
of Mexico, the Mexican Central, the Mexican International, the 
Inter-Oceanic (narrow gage), the Mexican Southern (narrow 
gage), the Vera Cruz to Isthmus and the Pan American. These 
various subsidiary corporations are operated under leases and 
different working arrangements by the National Railways of 
Mexico, in effect both a holding and an operating company. A 
majority of the stock of this controlling company is owned by 
the federal government of Mexico. The bonds are largely held 
in foreign countries, including the United States. Although cer- 
tain ministers and officials of the Mexican federal government 
are ex-officio members of the board of directors, the National 
railways of Mexico have a working president, E. N. Brown, and 
all the corporate, executive, general and minor officials usually 
found on American railways. This unique condition is some- 
times described as “government partnership” in contradistinction 
to the government ownership of other countries. 

The next largest railway under single control is the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico, owned outright by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, and of which 1,250 miles have thus far been finished. 
The main line of this road is not yet completed. It reached the 
city of Tepic, the capital of the territory of Tepic, in February, 
1912. Previously, some 40 miles had been constructed, north 
from Orendain Junction, on the National Railways (near Guada- 
lajara, state of Jalisco, the second city in the republic). The 
above-mentioned “political conditions” have prevented the con- 
struction of the intervening portion of approximately 100 miles. 

Next in mileage comes the Mexico Northwestern, of approxi- 
mately 500 miles, owned by Dr. F. S. Pearson and associates, 
and operated in connection with large lumber mills at El Paso, 
Texas, at Pearson and at Madera in the state of Chihuahua. 
This road, lying entirely within the much troubled state of 
Chihuahua, has probably suffered the greatest percentage of 
depredations per mile of line of any railway in the republic. 

The fourth railway in mileage is the Mexican Railway, some 





*\ paper read before the St. Louis Railway Club, October 10. 
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400 miles. owned by English capital and affectionately called 
the “Queen’s Own.” This is the strong line between the City of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz, a port rich in commerce and famous in 
history as the three times military base of a conquering foe,— 
the Spaniards in 1519, the Americans in 1847, and the French 
in 1862. 

The Tehuantepec National, 188 miles long, running from the 
port of Salina Cruz on the Pacific, to Coatzacoalcas on the 
Gulf of Mexico, is owned by the Federal Government of Mexico, 
but is being operated for a term of years by S. Pearson’s Sons 
Company, Limited, who constructed the splendid harbor and 
terminal facilities at both ends of this shortest of transcontinental 
lines. A portion of this road forms the connecting link between 
the Vera Cruz to Isthmus (old Vera Cruz and Pacific) at Santa 
Lucrecia, and the Pan American at Picacho. 

The remaining railway mileage of the republic consists for the 
most part of small independent branch lines leading to mines 
and other industries, and in many cases is of narrow gage. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to travel over every 
mile of main line and over numerous branch lines in the republic 
of Mexico. While so doing, he has visited 23 of its 27 states, 
and resided for a period at its capital, the wonderful and fas- 
cinating City of Mexico. For nearly two years past, with head- 
quarters at Tucson, Arizona, he has served as the senior vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, and of the Arizona 
Eastern. The president of these lines, and their principal builder, 
is the distinguished engineer and railway executive, Epes 
Randolph. 

In the 20 months since February, 1912, when the second of 
recent Mexican revolutions was started, the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico has been in full operation only 6 months. During the 
other 14 months from 10 per cent. to 80 per cent. of its mileage 
has been out of commission at various times and in various 
places. At first the officials, who are all Americans, and the 
employees who are nearly 90 per cent. Mexicans, strained every 
nerve to crib bridges and to resume traffic. As time has worn 
on, however, all reserve energy has naturally been dissipated, 
the abnormal has become the normal, and the exceptional has 
lapsed into the routine. A train despatcher is not startled if his 
wire suddenly goes down before the orders are completed. He 
knows from experience that the wire may not come up until per- 
haps tomorrow, next week, or mayhap next month or next year. 
Occasionally the attacking band will take possession of the loco- 
motive and burn some or all of the cars in the train. 
however, in the course of a week or two the wire comes up and 
a conductor asks for running orders from an office many miles 
from where last located. Such primitive conditions have de- 
veloped splendid initiative and resourcefulness on the part of 
officials and employees of all grades. From the president, who 
happened to be on the first train held up by armed force, down 
to the humblest laborer, all have followed Rule L of the stand- 
ard code, reading: “In case of danger to the company’s prop- 
erty, employees must unite to protect it.” Ofttimes this has 
meant dauntless and unflinching exposure to rifle or cannon fire. 
Habitually, it has entailed inconvenience and ‘physical hardship. 
Officials who normally use comfortable business cars have taken 
to small motor cars, to track velocipedes, to.push cars, or have 
traveled many miles on foot. On one occasion thé writer's motor 
car was run by a man’who had been a railroader, a frontier 
deputy marshal, and a chauffeur. For the particular trip in ques- 
tion he united the desirable qualities of a careftl motorman, a 
crack shot and a good cook. The first night was spent in a tool 
house, one night in a freight house, another in a waiting room 
and still another in the open country. The car was towed 
around burned bridges through the arroyos (channels of dry 
streams). 

On another trip a good-sized river had to be crossed, the long 
trestle approach to the steel bridge having been burned some 
weeks before. Visions of swimming the river like Funston in 
the Philippines were ended when the thoughtfulness of an as- 
Sistant superintendent showed a section gang as water rats 
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towing a raft made ci ues. ‘his interchasgeabiiity of function 
is typical of the all-round training inculcated on the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico by the unit system of organization. Two years 
of complete and consistent application of the underlying princi- 
ples of this rational and practical system have produced gratify- 
ing results. Today every department, including traffic and ac- 
counting, has available from one to three developed and tested 
understudies for every official position. Coincidentally during 
the only period of eight months when conditions approached 
normal, the operating ratio with normal maintenance charges 
fell from 97 to 78 per cent. 

In May, 1912, after operation of the Sinaloa division had been 
suspended for over three weeks, it was deemed advisable to 
move all obtainable equipment north to Empalme, Sonora, near 
Guaymas, where conditions were tranquil. There were only a 
dozen locomotives at division headquarters in Mazatlan, Sinaloa, 
275 miles south of San Blas, Sinaloa, the north end of the divi- 
sion, and a total of some 500 cars within reach. It was feared 
that insurrecios might cripple the movement by burning bridges 
between trains. Not only did bridges have to be hurriedly 
cribbed, but water tanks had to be repaired, some having been 
riddled with bullets. 

On Monday morning the procession started with a train order 
reading somewhat as follows: “All engines on division run 
extra to San Blas with right over all southbound trains until 
10:00 p. m. Friday, May 10, and protecting carefully against 
following trains.” Some 60 hours later the senior vice-president, 
renewing his yardmaster days, tied up the last train on the main 
track, at San Blas, and then issued an order congratulating the 
Sinaloa division, through its superintendent, on a performance 
easy anywhere else, but most difficult under the circumstances. 

Regular traffic was not resumed for several weeks. Mean- 
time a “cruiser train” was put on. Passengers rode in the 
caboose. No cars were left at stations, but freight offered was 
loaded in empties in the train. After cruising all day, the train 
tied up wherever night overtook it. The danger of encountering 
a hole instead of a bridge precludes much night running in 
times: like these. 

On March 5, 1913, the state of Sonora revolted against the 
newly established Huerta government, and seized that portion of | 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico lying north of Enpalme. For 
six weeks the officials of the road were powerless. Operation 
was carried on from Hermosillo, the capital of the state of 
Sonora, by the state officials, with six locomotives and other 
equipment forcibly seized. Methods of alleged confiscation of 
railway property in the United States are perhaps crude after 
all. Six weeks of such operation gave the state officials their 
fill. Outgo so exceeded income that the road was uncondition- 
ally returned to its owners. 

It is not the mission of this paper to discuss the political, eco- 
nomic and military conditions in Mexico, or to venture into the 
realm of conjecture as to probable outcome. Its main purpose 
is to record an appreciation of sustained performance, both 
creditable to the many individuals concerned and so consistent 
with those high ideals of duty which are characteristic of red- 
blooded railroad men the world over. 


AUSTRALIAN RAILWAY DEvVELOPMENT.—During the last two years 
a greater: disposition has been shown by the various state govern- 
ments of Australia to come together with a view to railway 
construction in border districts. These areas, consisting in 
many: cases of very good land, have been neglected in the past 
and much inconvenience has been caused through lack of railway 
communication which would have been provided -but for in- 
terstate jealousies. Geographically these districts belong to one 
state, while legally they belong to another. Consequently rail- 
way construction in them was neglected. Now, however, it has 
been arranged to extend several Victoria railways into the south- 
ern parts of New South Wales and South Australia, and to con-_ 
nect northwest Victoria with the South Australian lines. 
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RECORD OF A LEHIGH VALLEY LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 


The new class K-3 Pacific type locomotives on the Lehigh 
Valley have, since being placed in service, been hauling heavy 
trains under difficult conditions. These locomotives weigh in 
working order 262,000 Ibs., and have a weight on drivers of 
161,900 lbs. The driving wheels are 77 in. in diameter and the 
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cylinders are 25 in. in diameter x 28 in. stroke. The boiler 
pressure is 215 lbs. per sq. in.; and superheaters are used. 

On September 6, 1913, locomotive 2010, hauling train No. 9, 
the Black Diamond Express, an all-steel train made up of 
ibaggage-buffet, dining and six Pullman chair cars, eight in all, 
covered the 24 miles up Mount Nescopec from Penn Haven to 
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Fairview, at an average speed of 38.1 miles per hour, without 
assistance. The average grade on this part of the road, which 
is in the Blue Ridge range in Pennsylvania, is 42.1 ft. per mile 
and the maximum 67.9 ft. per mile. It will be seen from the 
chart that between Hays Creek and Bridgeport, where the grade 
is 34.8 ft. per mile, the speed reached 50 miles per hour. A 
profile of this section of the Lehigh Valley is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, which also gives a speed chart. The 
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Run by a Pacific Type Locomotive Hauling Eight Steel Cars. 


dead weight of the train behind the tender was 603 tons. Using 
the American Locomotive Company’s formula, the tractive effort 
at Brader’s Curve near White Haven, Pa., was 22,540 lbs., or 
54.25 per cent. of the maximum tractive effort of the locomotive. 
These locomotives were designed hy the motive power depart- 
ment of the Lehigh Valley. 














Pacific Type Locomotive Used in Heavy 


Passenger Service on the Lehigh Valley. 











RAILWAY FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


Organization Formed at Chicago to Study Methods of Fire 
Protection and Prevention... Abstracts of Papers Presented. 








The Railway Fire Protection Association was organized at 
a meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on October 7 and 
8, with 40 members, representing the fire protection or insur- 
ance departments of as many railways. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, which provide that “The object of 
this Association shall be to promote the interest in and im- 
prove the methods of fire protection and prevention; to ob- 
tain and circulate information on these subjects, and secure 
the co-operation of its members in establishing proper safe- 
guards against loss of property and life by fire, and to stand- 
ardize practices through the interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences with regard to such matters in connection with 
railway properties.” 

The action of the association is to be considered advisory 
and not mandatory. Any representatives of railway com- 
panies interested in fire protection and prevention are eligible 
to membership. The annual meeting is to be held on the 
first Tuesday in October, the location to be selected by the 
executive committee, and special meetings may be called by 
the president or executive committee. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, F. H. Elmore, 
superintendent of insurance, Southern, Washington, D. C.; 
vice-president, P. Hevener, assistant supervisor of insurance 
fund, Rock Island Lines, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, C. B. 
Edwards, fire insurance agent, Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala. 
Executive committee, R. H. Newbern, superintendent insur- 
ance department, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Col. B. W. 
Dunn, chief inspector Bureau for the Safe Transportation of 
Explosives, Inflammables, and Other Dangerous Articles, 
New York; B. S. Mace, superintendent of insurance, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Baltimore; G. G. Tunell, insurance commis- 
sioner, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago; N. Searles, 
insurance superintendent, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, 
Cal.; W. S. Langford, insurance department, New York Cen- 
tral Lines, New York. 

Following the organization session on October 7, W. H. 
Merrill, manager Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
gave a description of the work of the laboratories, after which 
the members paid a visit to the plant to witness some tests 
arranged by Mr. Merrill. 

The program on Wednesday morning included nine papers 
and addresses. Abstracts of the principal papers are as 
follows: 

FIRE PROTECTION. 


Charles N. Rambo, superintendent, Mutual Fire, Marine 
and Inland Insurance Company, presented a paper on “Fire 
Protection Applied to Railroad Properties.” 

The subject of fire protection in a broad sense includes 
that of fire prevention which concerns the removal of the 
causes of fires. The essential features to be considered by 
those who study the problem of fire protection are: 

First, to so construct buildings on fire-resisting lines as to 
minimize the possibility of fire starting and prevent its unre- 
stricted spread and opportunity for serious loss. The proper 
time to guard buildings against loss by fire is during their 
construction. One of the reasons why this is not always 
done, unfortunately, is on account of the initial cost. We 
must encourage the use of fire-resisting materials, the divi- 
sion of large areas as far as possible and the protection of 
buildings exposing each other. We have too frequently seen 
a class of buildings on railroads that is apt to furnish fuel 
ior large conflagrations. 

Second, to prevent fire from starting through the reduc- 
tion and safeguarding of hazards inherent to the particular 


property. Elimination of the possibility of fires starting 
should be as carefully considered as the question of good 
construction and protection. 

Third, to provide adequate private and public facilities tor 
extinguishing a fire should it start and be prepared to fight 
a small fire before it becomes dangerous. All of the expense 
for the installation of fire fighting equipment, water sup- 
plies, etc., is of no avail, however, if the means to promptly 
use it is not trained and ready, and if it is not properly cared 
for and kept in serviceable condition. 

One of the first demands in connection with the study of 
fire prevention is that of good housekeeping, involving a 
multiplicity of detailed enforcements that will insure it 
through a large property as a matter of daily duty and through 
which means the possibility of fires may be largely avoided. 
This can be accomplished by the appointment of employees. 
in each portion of a property with such authority as may be 
necessary, to see that cleanliness is observed and through the 
posting of official notices in prominent places requiring the 
carrying out of fire protection rules so prepared as to meet 
conditions usually found in railroad properties. 

The protection of properties against fire is an important 
part of the duty of every officer and employee. Every fire in 
railroad property should be made the personal responsibility 
of some employee. It must be remembered that the major- 
ity of fire losses are preventable and that they are largely 
a matter of lack of cleanliness and carefulness, and that the 
great study of prevention must be along those lines. 

A very good classification of hazards, recently made by a 
prominent insurance official, divided them into physical, 
moral and temperamental. Those which are particularly ap- 
plicable to railroad properties, I believe, are the physical 
hazard and the temperamental hazard; the first including 
such as are inherent in the property and its use, such as 
construction and the hazard of operation; the second includ- 
ing that which would be attributed to carelessness which 
produces fires, not purposely, but those which could have 
been prevented by a study of the causes of fires, with less 
indifference as to the effects which follow or as to the 
remedies to be applied. 

With the consideration of the subject of building construc- 
tion and the careful and systematic guarding of the house- 
keeping and operation to reduce or avoid hazards, we include 
that of fire extinguishing apparatus. This subject necessarily 
is one of great detail and brings out the study of the extent 
and character of the properties and the natural conditions 
surrounding them, and their use and occupancy. The class 
of appliances will necessarily cover a wide range, starting, 
however, with the idea of having an ample supply of water 
to meet the maximum conditions that,might arise. Careful 
study is necessary to determine the specific character of fire 
extinguishing devices required to meet the demands of each 
class of property. These include the use of a system of auto- 
matic protection which is the best class that may be con- 
sidered, and which is recognized as the only one producing 
the maximum of efficiency and success im controlling fires; 
water mains and fire hydrant systems under ample volume 
and pressure from public or private reservoir or other source 
of supply, with incidental fire pumps, elevated tanks, stand- 
pipes, fire hose, fire extinguishers, steam jets, sand pails, 
water barrels and pails; all of which must be studied and 
installed with a due regard to their relative values. An im- 
portant fire fighting agency on railroad properties is the 
locomotive or yard engine used at terminals and large yards 
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remote from public protection so equipped for supplying 
water with the aid of fire hose as to give good service in 
event of fires in rolling equipment and its lading. 

Fire alarm systems are an important factor, particularly 
in large properties, to obtain prompt use of fire appliances 
through the prompt summoning of drilled employees and 
municipal departments. The success of the fire prevention 
idea must be due largely to well organized forces in all de- 
partments. Without system and organization through the 
help and authority of executives or the general management, 
such matters cannot be made an important factor with the 
men. The prevention of the occurrence of those things which 
hinder or retard the progress of operation or which are a 
menace to life and property is brought about or is reduced 
by education through instructions, rules, etc., issued under 
an executive order. In this way co-operation is secured 
amongst the rank and file. 

Fires, like accidents, happen at unexpected times. Con- 
tinued vigilance is therefore essential, and without a general 
co-operation and knowledge of dangers we cannot escape 
their consequences. The organization of the fire prevention 
and protection work on, railroads must be undertaken with 
intelligence and a due regard to local conditions. It is neces- 
sary that the importance of the work be recognized by all in 
authority, the chief executives, the general manager, ‘super- 
intendents, foremen and agents in charge of property; all 
educated to the idea that there should be harmony of action. 
Education as to fire prevention requires thorough publicity 
that all employees may be advised of its scope and tkat it 
may reach all parts of a system and that the old and preva- 
lent idea of security against fire damage may be eliminated. 

Fires, even though promptly discovered, can very often 
not be handled by employees because of lack of fire hghting 
equipment or lack of knowledge of how to handle it, and 
because it is quite usual in such contingencies for people to 
“lose their heads.” Fires have to be scientifically and care- 
fully sought out and fought. Experience has shown that 
the efforts of undrilled employees, however well intended, 
will not control a fire as promptly as a disciplined force, 
made familiar with the protective apparatus by regular drill 
and practice. 

Rigid and systematic inspection of ali fire apparatus should 
also be made by specially delegated employees, preferably 
members of fire brigades, at least once a week; everything 
down to the smallest piece of apparatus should be in its 
place and in good order ready for use, and a report of such 
inspection should be made to those in authority. 

Fire prevention committees, fire marshals, chiefs or cap- 
tains of fire brigades are all necessary parts of an efhcient 
organization, and the inspection of buildings and their valu- 
able contents for tire hazards by such committees or mem- 
bers of fire departments should not be treated in any light 
manner. Members of fire departments, possibly uniformed 
or otherwise designated with authority, should be especially 
delegated to make at least weekly inspections and report to 
the authorities in charge on the conditions, and day and 
night watchmen should patrol all parts of the property for 
the same purpose, having their tours properly recorded on 
approved devices, to assure efficiency. 

There should be monthly conferences of officers or local 
committees at which matters of general interest might be 
considered with a view of continuing efforts for substantial 
improvements, for with all reasonable precaution there is 
still the factor that relaxation may be fatal. 

In passing I might add that the improved construction 
in railway rolling equipment should eventually work a great 
factor of saving in the loss by fire on railroads, for a large 
part of their loss has been brought about through inflam- 
mable construction of equipment and character of its lading. 
With the reduction in the amount of inflammable equipment, 
and safer methods of transportation in connection with haz- 
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ardous commodities under direction of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, fires may be restricted in large congested yards. 


CAUSES OF FIRES. 


E. B. Berry, chief inspector, Southern Railway, Washing- 
ton, D. C., presented the following paper on “Causes of 
Fires”: 

We must gain a thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the cause or origin of fires before we may deal with the 
subject of fire prevention. 1 have not been able to secure 
sufficient data to present an exhaustive report, but I have the 
fire records of three of the larger railroads covering a period 
of two years which show 4,275 fires, with a loss of $1,810,000. 

Eliminating 285 fires, charged to miscellaneous origins, 
such as boiler explosions, friction from brake shoes, hot 
journals, etc., all of which are causes of infrequent occur- 
rence, there remain 3,990 fires, or 93 per cent. of the total 
number, with a loss of $1,580,000, which originated from 18 
causes. These causes are mentioned in the order of their 
importance. 

1. 1784 fires, 41 per cent., with a loss of $52,000, were 
caused by loading hot cinders into cars, which includes the 
slacking of lime in trash cars. 

2. 707 fires, 17 per cent., with a loss of $200,000, were 
caused by flying sparks. 

3. 503 fires, 8 per cent., with a loss of $298,000, were 
charged to an unknown origin. 

4. 213 fires, with a loss of $136,000, were caused by the 
burning of adjacent property. 

5. 156 fires, with a loss of $46,000, were caused by defect- 
ive heating appliances, or careless handling of same. 

6. 68 fires, with a loss of $23,000, were caused by de- 
fective lighting appliances, or the careless handling of same. 

7. 148 fires, with a loss of $240,000, were charged to 
wrecks. 

8. 130 fires, with a loss of $77,000, were caused by live 
coals dropped by engines. 

9. 67 fires, with a loss of $64,000, were charged to incen- 
diarism. 

10. 59 fires, with a loss of $57,000, were caused by the 
careless handling of torches and open lamps. 

11. 47 fires, with a loss of $66,000, were caused by tramps. 

12. 42 fires, with a loss of $13,000, were caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. 

13. 30 fires, with a loss of $30,000, were caused by friction 
matches. 

14. 16 fires, with a loss of $34,000, were caused by smoking. 

15. 15 fires, with a loss of $9,000, were caused by careless 
burning of grass and rubbish around tracks and building. 

16. 4 fires, with a loss of $90,000, were caused by over- 
heated boilers. 

17. 2 fires, with a loss of $140,000, were caused by oily 
waste and wooden lockers. 

18. 2 fires, with a loss of $9,000, were caused by defective 
insulation of oil burning forges. 

I have examined records of my own road for the past ten 
years, and have looked over a few records of other roads, and 
I am of the opinion, if all the railroad fire records were 
examined, the 18 causes mentioned would be found to be the 
origin of 75 per cent. of the fire loss on railroads. I will 
venture to say further that losses charged to each of the 18 
causes will be approximately uniform each year. In other 
words, it would seem entirely proper to charge a specific 
annual loss to each of these 18 causes. Of the 3,990 fires 
attributed to the 18 causes, 76 per cent., or 3,255 fires orig- 
inated from avoidable causes, which in the last analysis 
means nothing more than carelessness. 

I desire to dwell for a moment on fire losses caused by 
flying sparks and fires reported of an unknown origin. Un- 
der the first class, there were 707 fires, with a loss of $200,000. 
We know that engines cannot operate without throwing 
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sparks, and under the most favorable conditions, certain fire 
losses are unavoidable. I believe, however, that losses from 
this cause can be very much reduced. Seven or eight years 
ago, cotton fires on the Southern reached an annual loss of 
$100,000 to $150,000. Something had to be done, and after a 
conference of the inspection department, special cotton in- 
spections were inaugurated. Each cotton point was visited, 
conditions investigated, agents cautioned as to the danger 
from flying sparks, and their co-operation requested. Fire 
protection apparatus was kept ready for instant service, and 
engineers were instructed to pass cotton platforms without 
working steam. Superintendents were instructed to make a 
special effort to get all cotton loaded before night, and to see 
that cars were in good condition, with doors securely closed, 
stripped and cleated. These efforts reduced cotton losses 
from the value above to $25,000 to $40,000. Recently, this 
special work has been augmented by placing watchmen on 
platforms where 100 or more bales would remain on hand 
over night. The first year of this additional protection re- 
sulted in a fire loss of less than $5,000, while handling in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 bales of cotton. 

The fires reported as of unknown origin numbered 503, 
with a loss of $298,000. What progress in fire prevention 
can be made without knowledge of the cause of fires? I 
believe that when an investigation is intelligently conducted, 
a positive origin, or at least a probable cause may be found. 
When we visit a fire, if the cause is not at first apparent, we 
may by a process of elimination, get down to a probable 
cause, and I believe it far better to do this than to report a 
fire “origin unknown.” 


RESULTS GAINED WITH SPARK ARRESTERS ON THE NORTH WESTERN. 

H. T. Bentley, assistant superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, Chicago & North Western, gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the Mudge-Slater box front end spark arrester, which 
has now been installed on 1,660 of the company’s locomotives, 
all except the oil burners. This device, which was described 
in the Railway Age Gazette of November 1, 1912, page 846, 
had been invented by one of the company’s master me- 
chanics to overcome the difficulties encountered with the 
Master Mechanics’ front end, which was so constructed that 
sparks could easily escape after the various parts had been 
warped by heat. After a test was made on November 25, 
1910, all the company’s locomotives operating in Wisconsin 
were equipped with the device, and since then it has been 
gradually applied to the others. During the year ending 
June 30, 1911, during which only a few of the locomotives 
were so equipped, the company paid $129,205 for fire claims 
caused by sparks. In 1912 the amount had been reduced to 
$63,707, and in 1913, to $15,638.58. For two years the com- 
pany has not had a fire caused by a locomotive in Wiscon- 
sin, and with the new device much less coal is required than 
before. 

COL. DUNN’S ADDRESS. 


Col. B. W. Dunn outlined briefly the history and work of 
the bureau for the safe transportation of explosives, and 
declared that the bureau and the new association could render 
each other a great deal of assistance by co-operating. He 
said the time has come in the history of railways when it 


is necessary to reduce every unnecessary expense, and to 
increase efficiency in every possible way. There is but one 
method left to curtail expenses, and that is to eliminate 
wastes. The movement for the safe transportation of ex- 


plosives, and for the prevention of fires is the railways’ 
alswer to their critics among the public. The success of such 
Movements depends on getting down to the detail causes 
and finding a remedy for them. In order to eliminate un- 
hecessary losses it is necessary to first get accurate data 
what the losses Such data is now available 
in ‘he case of losses caused by explosives, but are not so 
complete in a case of losses caused by acids and inflam- 
ables, and the membership of the Fire Protection Associa- 


to show are. 
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tion can render a great deal of assistance to the bureau by 
helping to obtain complete information to be reported to 
the bureau. 

Anson Murphy, chief inspector, Alabama Great Southern, 
presented a brief paper on “Construction of Buildings,” em- 
phasizing the importance of considering fire protection in 
the construction and laying out of buildings. 

A. D. Brooks, supervisor of fire protection, Illinois Central, 
presented a paper on “Spark Hazards,’ in which he stated that 
the greatest source of fire loss in connection with railway prop- 
erty is the company’s buildings located within the range of the 
spark. Birds’ nests, poorly shingled roofs, open joints or de- 
cayed parts which form pockets for catching the sparks present 
the worst conditions in such buildings. Quoting from a state- 
ment compiled from tests by Dr. W. F. M. Goss, in regard to 
the throwing of sparks along the right of way, he stated that the 
greatest number of sparks fell at from 30 to 150 ft. from the 
center of the track; that very few sparks fell from 15 to 20 ft. 
of the track, and that beyond 150 ft. from the center of the 
track sparks were of such character as to preclude any pos- 
sibility of fire. However, sparks from fixed fires made on the 
right of way, when fanned by a strong wind may cause fires at 
a distance of several thousand feet. 

Mr. Brooks stated that in his territory the fire losses for one 
year averaged $27 per locomotive, or 0.003 cents per locomotive 
mile, making a total of $83.50 per day. These losses include fires 
due to sparks from the ash pans, as well as the smoke stacks. 
Since the slide bottom ash pan has been installed these fires 
have increased approximately 50 per cent., due to the ash pans 
not being completely closed. To overcome this trouble the en- 
gineers are being held personally responsible for their proper 
adjustment. There were 52 fires from this cause, with approxi- 
mate loss of $117 per fire. 

There were 61 fires caused by sparks from the smoke stack, 
having an average loss of $400.12 per fire, or 10 per cent. of the 
exposed value. A comparison of four years’ records shows a 
reduction of 45 per cent. in fires, and 39 per cent. in fire losses. 
In some cases it has been found necessary to treat the claimant 
with his own medicine. One instance was where an orchard had 
sustained a total loss for several years, due to fire being set by 
the locomotive. This was overcome on settling the claim by 
chopping down each tree when the claim had been settled, and 
the story goes that the loss was canceled after several trees 
were sacrificed. It was also pointed out that with better combus- 
tion in locomotives less sparks are likely to be emitted from the 
stack, and a coal burning to a low ash would be less liable to 
pass off sparks than one burning to clinkers. 

P. Hevencer, assistant supervisor of insurance fund, Rock Island 
Lines, presented a paper on “How Locomotives May Be Used to 
Extinguish Fires,” in which he described the locomotive fire ex- 
tinguisher made by the Nathan Manufacturing Company, and the 
arrangement that is used on the Rock Island Lines. The latter 
extinguisher was originated by one of the master mechanics on 
that line, and consists of a Y-fitting placed in the feed pipe on 
each side of the engine. Each engine so equipped is also pro- 
vided with a 50-ft. length of 2-in. unlined linen fire hose with 
couplings and nozzles, which is kept in a box located underneath 
the running board. As all of the Rock Island engines are 
equipped with combined stop and check valves there is no special 
valve placed between the Y-fitting and the check valve for 
closing the connection to the boiler. The hose is coupled on to 
one leg of the Y, which is sealed when not in use by a cap hav- 
ing a finished seat bearing on the end of the fitting. When work- 
ing as an extinguisher the water is injected into the hose in- 
stead of into the boiler, and while it is expected that this water 
will be rather warm, it is not hot enough to do any damage, and 
the nozzles may be easily handled with gloves. This device has 
been used with great success in the yards and terminals, and has 
saved several hundred thousands of dollars of fire damage. 
About 250 switch engines have been equipped with this device, 


which costs only $45 per engine. In the larger yards and ter- 
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minals of the Rock Island the enginemen and trainmen are 
drilled to respond to alarms quickly, and periodical tests are 
made not only to insure that the device is in good working 
order, but to familiarize the yard employees with its use. 

B. S. Mace, superintendent of insurance, Baltimore & Ohio, 
discussed the subject of “Fire Organization,” reading the rules 
and regulations of the fire organization on his road. 

The executive committee announced the appointment of 
four committees to report at the next annual meeting: Fire 
Hazards, Charles M. Rambo, chairman; Statistics and Forms, 
B. F. James, Colorado & Southern, chairman; Fire Fighting 
Organizations, E. B. Barry, Southern, chairman; Fire Fight- 
ing Apparatus, B. S. Mace, Baltimore & Ohio, chairman. 

After the adjournment at noon on Wednesday the mem- 
bers witnessed a test made with the Pyrene fire extinguisher, 
manufactured by the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New 
York, at the Twenty-seventh street roundhouse of the Illinois 
Central. A 330-lb. bale of cotton was burned for 1 hour and 
10 minutes with hot coals, which burned a hole 6 in. wide by 26 
in. deep. Three pints of Pyrene were used and 24 minutes later 
when the bale was opened the fire had been entirely ex- 
tinguished. 





CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION FOR THE 
E. H. HARRIMAN MEMORIAL 
GOLD MEDAL. 


As previously noted in the Railway Age Gazette, in order to 
create a better understanding on the part of the public as to 
what railways are doing to make safer conditions of travel and 
to safeguard their own personnel, through the prevention of 
accidents and the provision of the best methods of hygiene, Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, about the first of the year, offered a gold 
medal to be awarded annually by the American Museum of 
Safety to the American steam railway making the best record of 
accident prevention and industrial hygiene affecting the public 
and its own personnel during each current year. 

The gold medal is to be awarded to the railroad company itself, 
a replica in silver to the member of the operating department of 
that road who has done the most to bring this condition about. 
and a replica in bronze to the employee of the winning road who 
has been most conspicuous in the promotion of safety by sug- 
gestions or otherwise. The committee to award the medal ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the American Museum of Safety has 
been changed since the original announcement, and is now con- 
stituted as follows: 

Arthur Williams, President American Museum of Safety, 
Chairman; W. F. Allen, Secretary American Railway Associa- 
tion; Edgar E. Clarke, Chairman Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Samuel O. Dunn, Editor Railway Age Gazette; Charles 
P. Neill, Former United States Commissioner of Labor. 

The first medal is to be awarded in January, 1914, for the 
year ending June 30, 1913. The award committee has recently 
formulated the conditions of competition and sent blank forms to 
the railway companies on which to make the returns on which 
the award will be based. These forms ask information as to the 
total locomotive miles run and the number of persons killed and 
injured, as well as the number killed and injured per million 
locomotive miles run, under the heads of Casualties in Train 
‘Accidents, and Casualties in Other Than Train Accidents, (ex- 
cluding industrial accidents), for passengers, employees and 
other persons (not trespassing). Additional data is asked for 
industrial accidents (not involving the movement of engines or 
cars) to employees. 

In formulating the conditions of competition the committee has 
decided on the following points, among others: 

In making the award, consideration will be given to the sys- 
tem units under the jurisdiction of a single president. 

Locomotive miles run is the total of all revenue and non- 
revenue mileage made by locomotives in all classes of service, 
except construction service. 
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Number of employees for computing rate per 1,000 in indus- 
trial accidents is determined by dividing the aggregate days 
worked by all employees in industrial service, such as trackmen, 
shopmen, freight handlers, and others not actually engaged in 
the operation of trains, by the number of working days in the 
period covered by the report. 

Killed: Accidents to persons resulting in immediate death or 
in death within 24 hours from the time the accident occurred 
should be reported in column headed “Killed.” 

Injured: All other accidents to persons, including those re- 
sulting in death of the person injured after interval of more than 
24 hours from the time the accident occurred, should be re- 
ported in the column headed “Injured.” Accidents to employees 
should not be reported if they result in injuries so slight as not 
to prevent the employee injured from performing his accustomed 
service for more than three days, in the aggregate, during the 
ten days immediately following the accident. Injuries to pas- 
sengers and other persons that do not prevent the injured person 
from following his customary vocation for more than one day 
should not be reported. 

In order to assign varying weights to accidents, in view of the 
fact that the obligation of the carrier to the passenger is of a 
higher order than its obligation to the employee, the committee 
will employ the following factors by which the number of ac- 
cidents per million locomotive miles will be multiplied in de- 
termining the relative standing: 


Multiple to be applied 
to number of accidents 
per 1,000,000 locomotive 
miles and industrial acci- 
dents per 1,000 employees. 


“ite, 
Injured. 


Killed. 
Passengers in train accidents...........eseee0. 200 
Employees in train accidents 80 
Other persons in train accidents.............. 80 
Passengers in other than train accidents 100 
Employees in other than train accidents........ 40 
Other persons in other than train accidents.... 40 
Employees in industrial accidents 40 


By adding the products of accidents per million locomotive 
miles run, a weighted scale will be obtained and, other things 
being equal, the carrier with the lowest record would show the 
highest measure of safety. However, other things would never 
be equal, and the weighted scale will be only one of the elements 
to be taken into consideration by the award committee. The com- 
mittee will, with the assistance of the scale above referred to, 
consider the following: 

(a) The aggregate traffic handled by a carrier measured in 
tons carried one mile and passengers carried one mile. 

(b) The precautions that have been taken by the carrier to 
protect life and limb, such as: 

1. Installation of block signals. 

. Interlocking plants. 

. Highway crossing gates, and signals. 

. High standard of maintenance of equipment and track. 

. Safety devices in shops. 

6. Installation of hospitals, hospital cars and emergency hos- 
pitals to alleviate injuries and save life. 

7. The institution of surprise tests to promote and check 
discipline. 

8. The encouragement of safety committees amongst employees, 
and in fact every other item pertinent to securing the safety of 
life and limb as to which the management of a railroad owes the 
highest degree of care. 

The award committee will also take into account all pertinent 
data, and those competing for the medals are asked to specify in 
considerable detail what information outside of the tabular state- 
ment of accidents they can furnish for the use of the committee. 
It is particularly desired that, under the head of general informa- 
tion, the committee should be informed as to the control of 
communicable diseases and the general sanitary measures tor 
employees and for passengers. It is possible that the committee 
may in correspondence ask for additional data to assist them in 
reaching a conclusion. Returns will cover the year ending June 
30, 1913, and are to be in the hands of the chairman of the com- 
mittee not later than November 1, 1913. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio’s engine terminal for the district 
lying west of Washington and Martinsburg is located at 
Cumberland, Md., which is at the foot of the eastern slope 
of the Allegheny mountains near the convergence of the 
lines from the west. Both passenger and freight traffic 
through this point is extremely heavy, and practically all of 
the locomotives used in this territory are of the Mallet and 
heavy Mikado types in freight service and the heaviest Pacific 
type in passenger service. The old engine terminal had be- 
come entirely inadequate to properly take care of the heavy 
locomotives, and this situation was rendered more acute 
by the extremely cold weather that prevails for relatively 
long periods. Sufficient ground space for a new terminal was 
available alongside the old facilities. The improvements 
which have been completed consist of a roundhouse with a 
100-ft. turntable, a double cinder pit, a reinforced concrete 
coaling station, a sand house and a small power house, all 
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B. & O. ENGINE TERMINAL AT CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Construction of a Complete Mechanical Terminal 


Including 


Roundhouse Designed for Mallet Locomotives. 


On account of the fact that the engines handled are prin- 
cipally Mallets, Mikados and large Pacifics, the engine pits 
are made 88 ft. long with side pit walls of sufficient width 
to provide bearing for jacking for a distance of 40 ft. on 
the inner ends of the pits. The pit walls are extended 12 ft. 
outside of the house to prevent track settlement. To facili- 
tate handling repairs to Mallet engines, twin driving wheel 
drop pits are provided under four stalls, and truck wheel 
drop pits under two stalls. These pits are furnished with 
hydraulic pneumatic jacks of 30 tons and 15 tons capacities 
respectively. All pits are drained by a special sewer system 
which returns the water to a central reservoir from which it 
is taken for use in the boiler washing system. Each of the 
stalls is provided with a smoke jack made of Trammite sup-, 
ported on a wooden frame with hoods 4 ft. x 12 ft. long. 

One-half of the floor wearing surface is of creosoted; 
wooden blocks 3 in.-deep, and one-half of mastic rock 1% in. 
thick. Both types of floor are underlaid with 6 in. of con- 
crete. The use of these two materials will give an effective 
test of their relative merits. 

The building is heated by the indirect system, using one 
200-in. fan and one 190-in. fan with capacity to completely 
change the air in the house about once in 15 minutes. One 
of these fans also supplies the air for heating the adjoining 
machine shop. These fans are located in separate rooms 
built as small additions to the engine house. The main air 
duct is of concrete encircling the house inside the outer wall 
with laterals of tile pipe leading to outlets alongside the 
wooden columns supporting the roof, there being three out- 
lets in each stall. In addition to the outlets provided in the 
body of the building there are also two hot air outlets pro- 
vided under the windows in each panel of the back wall. An 
exhaust main is run from the power house to the 190-in. 
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Plan of New B. & O. Engine Terminal at Cumberland, Md. 


conveniently arranged and embodying an up-to-date locomo- 
tive terminal with buildings and other facilities of permanent 
construction. 

In order to accommodate the large Mallet locomotives the 
length of the roundhouse was made 110 ft. There has been 
constructed at this time 31 stalls and space is left for further 
extension. A 100-ft. deck type turntable is used. The build- 
ing has brick walls on concrete foundations, with timber roof 
Posts and beams supporting a wooden roof. The rear wall 
of the house is made up of brick pilasters with broad window 
Spaces between with top and bottom sash counterbalanced. 
The roof line is broken at the first row of posts near the front 
of the building so as to give a row of sash with narrow ver- 
tical louvre over each stall to provide light and ventilation. 


The locomotive door openings are fitted with wooden rolling . 


doors of improved type which can be repaired at minimum 
cost when accidentally damaged. 


fan so as to permit the use of such exhaust steam as may be 
available, but in the main, heat is supplied by live steam. 
All piping for the boiler washing system and for the steam, 
water and air service is brought from the power house 
through a short tunnel, but distribution in the house is over- 
head. The building is lighted by 60-watt Tungsten lamps. 
Five of these are placed in each stall. 

Closely adjacent to ¢he engine house and connected to it by 
a covered passageway, carrying a track connecting to one of 
the stalls of the roundhouse, is a machine shop 70 ft. x 140 
ft. Machine tool equipment is installed for taking care of 
light running repairs including a driving wheel lathe. The 
machine tools are driven by electric motors. The shop is 
heated and lighted the same as the roundhouse. 

At the west end of the shop in a separate room toilet 
facilities for the men are provided. At the east end of the 
machine shop and attached to it is a two-story office build- 
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ing about 33 x 64 ft. This is a-brick building divided by lath 
and plaster partitions into rooms for the master mechanic, 
road foreman of engines, roundhouse foreman, storekeeper 
and clerks, also the engine despatchers’ room with train 
board. This building is lighted by Tungsten lamps and 
heated by direct steam heat. 

The power house building, located nearby, is about 67 ft. 
x 65 ft. and is divided by a longitudinal partition into a boiler 
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boilers are fitted with automatic stokers to which the coal 
is delivered by gravity from an overhead bunker. The coal 
is dumped into a hopper outside of the power house and is 
lifted with a bucket elevator onto a belt conveyor and dis- 
charged into the bunkers by means of an automatic tripper. 
Ashes are removed by hand. 

The cinder pit is located between the coaling station and 
the engine house. This is a double pit of the submerged 














Rear View of Roundhouse. 


room and an engine room. Current for power and lighting 
is furnished from an outside source. The engine room 
equipment consists of one 1,000-ft. air compressor, a large 
fire pump, three 50-kw. 2,200/440-volt transformers for power 
purposes, one 50-kw. and one 25-kw. series arc transformers 
for lighting purposes, and a six-panel switchboard. In the 
basement at one end of the engine room are located the boiler 
‘washing pumps. The boiler room equipment consists of two 
batteries of water tube boilers aggregating 1,000 h. p. The 


type, having an overhead traveling crane with a grab bucket. 
The cinder pit stands practically full of water at all times. 
Into this the cinders are dumped and loaded by means of the 
grab bucket into cars standing on a track between the two 
ash pits. About 120 engines are handled over this pit daily. 
The economy of loading the cinders may be judged by the 
fact that one man working during the daylight hours only 
is able to load all the cinders. 

The coaling station is located, as stated, in advance of the 











Clinker. Pit and Coaling Station. 
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cinder pit.. The structure is of reinforced concrete with 
bunker capacity for 600 tons of coal. The bunker is divided 
into four bins to handle three sizes of coal; run-of-mine, 
crushed coal for locomotives equipped with stokers, and spe- 
cial coal for passenger locomotives. As the greatest con- 
sumption is run-of-mine coal two of the bins are used for 
storing this size. It is arranged to deliver coal to locomo- 
tives on four tracks passing beneath and along one end of 
the station. Run-of-mine coal can be taken on any one of 
these tracks, while on two tracks passenger coal can be 
taken and on another the stoker coal. The locomotive coal 
is received on a track passing one end of the station, the 
coal being dumped from the cars into a concrete pit and 
elevated by an inclined balanced skip hoist. The two skips 
are of 5 tons capacity each, and capable of elevating 125 tons 
of coal per hour. The electric motor operating the hoist 
is controlled automatically. 

Provision is made for overhead storage of 20 cu. yds. of 
dry sand with suitable pipes for delivering it to the locomo- 
tives on any one of the four tracks. Green sand storage of 
about 1,200 cu. yds. is provided in a sand house near the coal- 
ing station. The sand is dried by steam driers and elevated 
into overhead storage bins by compressed air. 

All buildings are completely encircled by a 6-in. fire line 





Interior of Roundhouse. 


supplying fourteen 4-in., two-way fire hydrants. An outfit 
of hose is stored in suitable hose houses in strategic loca- 
tions. This system is supplied by the fire pump in the power 
house having a capacity of 700 gals. per minute on which 
Steam is kept at all times. About 3,000 ft. of water pipe, 
varying in size from 10 in. to 14 in., was laid for supplying 
three penstocks. This was connected to existing water tanks 
and a 12-in. branch furnishes the power house with water. 

This terminal was designed and constructed by Westing- 
house, Church Kerr & Company, New York, under the direc- 
tion of M. A. Long, assistant to chief engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 





Tue ABANDONED ARGENTINE RatLway Fusion.—The minister 
of public works in Argentina, discussing the decision of the 
Bucnos Aires Great Southern Railway and the Buenos Aires 
Western Railway to withdraw their petition for amalgamation, 
sai’ he considered that the matter was finished and would leave 
no «vil effects. The government would always support private 
railways, and would maintain with these great companies the 
sam> excellent relations as in the past. : i 
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AIR BRAKE HOSE. 


By J. S. SHEAFE, 


Engineer of Tests, Illinois Central, Chicago, Ill. 


The general attention which has been given to the air brake 
hose question has resulted in a closer scrutiny of all failed hose. 
On every railroad almost daily reports are received of damage 
resulting from burst hose, and managers are asking the mechani- 
cal department, “Why?” Varying answers are given. The most 
popular explanation has been, poorer quality in air brake hose; 
other reasons are, higher train line pressure, imperfect workman- 
ship, too little money paid to insure a good article, etc. From 30 
cents a foot, minimum, to 65 cents a foot, maximum, is paid for 
air brake hose. The normal price now for a first class hose is 
approximately 40 cents a foot, so we may expect that in the first 
case the 30 cent man is using cheap material; the 65 cent man is 
using the best in the market and producing a hose which should 
give corresponding service. Here is the paradox; after exhaus- 
tive inspection and recording of the performance of thousands of 
air brake hose, it was found that the 30 cent hose had a better 





In Reading the Present Hose Label a Man Occupies a Dan- 
gerous Position. 


record than several higher priced ones and was well up in its per- 
formance; it was slightly above the general average of all the 
hose examined. The high priced hose did not give any con- 
siderable increase in service. A price of approximately 65 cents a 
foot is asked by the manufacturer because he is compelled to meet 
Whether or not such a hose is worth the 
There is no 


certain specifications. 
difference is questionable, and a matter of opinion. 
evidence at hand showing that it is worth more, from the stand- 
point of service, than the average priced hose. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association has adopted as standard 
a better air hose. The association was compelled to take this 
action because of the insistent demand of railroad managers. 
This hose, admittedly better, will cost over 60 cents a foot, an 
increase of 20 cents, or 50 per cent. over the present average 
price, and this amounts to an actual increase in air hose cost of 
$730.00 per 1,000 cars. If the records previously mentioned fail 
to show any material advantage in buying 65 cent hose, and as 
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this expensive hose, of necessity, must be better than the cheapest, 
there is a gap in the investigations that can be explained only by 
one fact, that is, the railroads lose because they do not take proper 
care of the hose, and removal follows mechanical injury. In 
other words, air brake hose are made unfit for use before they 
have had an opportunity of rendering the service which they 
could give. It is hardly to be expected that a better hose will 
take care of this one most expensive item. If better hose are 
purchased and kept from all sorts of injury the railroads will re- 
ceive greater service, not necessarily in the proportion rightfully 
looked for, but in an appreciable amount. 

The best hose will have longer life, but when deterioration has 
set in, as it must, the hose will fail. With the better hose the 
failure is merely postponed so many months, but it is inevitable. 
If a certain brand of hose is known to be able to give so many 
months’ service, it should be removed at the end of that time. The 
of car inspectors continually examining hose 
labels will at once be evident. One of the illustrations shows 
the dangerous position necessarily assumed by a man in order 
that he may read the present label showing the date of manu- 
facture, and after he has read it he must calculate mentally 
whether or not the hose-has reached the removal age. 

One way to insure a hose being removed after a given time is 
to have figures vulcanized on the outside, and near the coupling 
end, to show the month and year in which a hose will have 
reached its allowable maximum age. The hose shown in the other 
illustration was made in August, 1913, and should not remain in 


impracticability 


Hose So Labeled That the Removal Date May Be Read from 
Outside the Rails. 


service after February, 1916, as shown by figures legible from out- 
side the rails. A car inspector would remove this hose from 
service when the time had expired, and as he could easily tell this 
without any effort on his part, there would be no opportunity for 
the hose to remain on a car until so deteriorated that bursting 
under train line pressure would be inevitable. 

Failure from mechanical injury may cut short the life before 
the hose has deteriorated to a sufficient extent to become dan- 
gerous. Only two things will minimize liability to accident with 
the better hose as now recommended: (1) Prevent failure from 
mechanical injury as much as possible; (2) Show on the hose, in 
legible figures. the date it should be removed on account of age. 
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SMALL MOTOR-DRIVEN VENTILATING SET¢ 
FOR BUILDINGS. 


When the Pennsylvania station at Pittsburgh was originally 
planned, it was equipped with what was at that time considered 
a thoroughly adequate ventilating system. The waiting rooms 
were furnished with fresh air by large motor-driven fans, and 
the offices were served by a system of ducts which communi- 
cated with the outside air, the natural draft being depended on 
for circulation. As the offices became more crowded, and espe- 
cially as the officials began to realize the importance of an ampie 
supply of fresh air in rendering employees comfortable and ef- 








Arrangement of Motor Driven Ventilating Set at a Radiator. 


ficient, it became evident that the natural draft was not sufficient 
and that some other arrangement must be made. 

The problem was solved by installing in each office needing 
it, a small motor-driven ventilating set consisting of a Westing- 
house motor-and a Sirocco blower. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, the set is placed on the floor near the radiator. It draws 
fresh air through the existing ducts and forces it out through 
the radiator, thus filling the room with fresh warm air. Cur- 
rent is obtained from the lighting circuit, and in some of the in- 
side offices, the sets are used in summer as well as in winter. 
The set is not noisy, takes up very little room, and needs no at- 
tention beyond occasional lubrication. The sets are furnished in 
several different sizes to suit various conditions. 





TRANSPORTING CoAL THROUGH Pipe Lines.—A method of trans- 
porting coal by water pressure through a pipe has been sug- 
gested by E. G. Bell, engineer for the Hammersmith Electricity 
Works of London. By this method from 30 to 60 tons of coal 
per hour can, it is claimed, be forced through an 8-in. pipe lead- 
ing from the Thames and under Chancellors’ Road to the yard 
of the power plant on Fulham Palace Road, a distance of 000 
yards.—Coal Age. 


Borers IN NEw ZEALAND.—In New Zealand all steam boilers, 
other than on government railway locomotives, must be certified 
to be safe for work by the inspector of machinery department 
every year. In its annual report to parliament the department 
states that during the past year 7,011 boilers were examined, and 
that in 1,239 cases defects were discovered, of which 33 were 
very dangerous. The new boilers which were registered during 
the year numbered 587, with a total of 6,649 horse power-~ 
The Engineer. 
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NEW POWER REVERSE GEAR. 





It is becoming generally recognized by railway men that loco- 
motives in switching service, equipped with power reverse gear, 
can handle a much larger tonnage than those without, and as an 
adjunct to the efficiency and comfort of the crew such equip- 
ment cannot profitably be overlooked. 

The Casey-Cavin reverse gear, which is a new power gear, has 

















Arrangement of Lever and Valve in the Cab. 


recently been introduced by the Canadian Locomotive Company, 
Ltd., Kingston, Ont., and patents are pending in several coun- 
tries. The illustrations show the general arrangement and also 
the controlling valve and lever in the cab. This application was 
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made to some 0-6-0 type switching locomotives for the Canadian 
Northern. 

The device consists essentially of a cylinder containing a 
piston, and rods so arranged as to shift the links or radius bars, 
and a valve containing two independently movable discs, one 
operated by the hand lever and the other by the connecting bar 
from the piston. These valve discs are so ported and arranged 
that on a movement of the hand controlled disc, pressure is ad- 
mitted to one end of the cylinder and exhausted from the other 
end, thereby producing a movement of the piston which brings 
the ports in the other disc to the same relation that they 
originally bore to the hand controlled disc. After either a com- 
plete reversal or only a “hooking-up” of the motion, the pres- 
sure is held on both sides of the piston, thereby locking it at 
any point. From this it will be seen that should any excessive 
strain be set up in the reach rod, causing a movement of the pis- 
ton, a compensating admission of pressure would take place on 
the opposite side of the piston. The point of cut-off is indicated 
by the position of the lever on the quadrant, corresponding to 
the hand type of lever, thereby guarding against confusion to 
inexperienced enginemen. 

The cylinder is compact and can readily be attached to the 
boiler, firebox or running board in a substantial manner with- 
out interfering with other parts of the locomotive. The space 
occupied in the cab is very small, the travel of the handle being 
about 16 in.; the maximum pull necessary is from 12 to 15 lbs. 
The device is preferably operated by air pressure, but provision 
is made for the use of steam in the event of trouble with the 
air system. The total weight of the gear for a simple loco- 
motive is about 375 lbs., and for a Mallet about 500 Ibs. 

Reports from applications made thus far are extremely satis- 
factory and seem to indicate that the device fills a long felt 
want, as it is reliable and at the same time so simple that it 
adds little or nothing to the cost of maintenance. A gear de- 
signed on similar lines and equipped with a positive mechanical 
locking device has also been developed by this company for fast 
passenger locomotives. 





Rattway Activity In New SoutH Wates.—In New South 
Wales the most important works have consisted of the double 
tracking of several of the main lines leading into Sydney and 
the construction of the North Coast Railway, which will connect 
several important coastal towns with Sidney. 
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Application of Casey-Cavin Power Reverse Gear to a Canadian Northern Switching Locomotive. 
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General News. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has appointed 35 committees of 
employees whose duty it will be to study the smaller matters 
which might involve accidents. 





B. R. Pollock, general manager of the Boston & Maine, has 
issued a circular calling the attention of officers and employees 
to the importance of “Safety First.” 


The prominent railroad companies of Pennsylvania have taken 
action to co-operate with the state forestry department in efforts 
to prevent and extinguish forest fires. 


Intoxicating liquors cannot be sold in railroad cars in the state 
of Ohio after November 4, the attorney general having advised 
the state authorities that the constitution forbids the maintenance 
of “moving saloons.” 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul “Olympian” train was 
derailed near Forsythe, Mont., on October 8, while running 
at a high speed. Several of the steel cars were thrown down 
the embankment, but were not crushed and no one was 
seriously injured. 

The ninth annual reunion of the Veteran Employees’ Asso- 
ciation of the Philadelphia division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was held at Lancaster, Pa. September 20, with about 
800 persons present. Among those in attendance were C. A. 
Jeffries, a retired locomotive engineer, 92 years old, and his son, 
C. A. Jeffries, a conductor, who also is retired on a pension. 


The general manager of the Pennsylvania has issued instruc- 
tions to superintendents directing them to make sure that no 
railroad equipment involved in an accident causing loss of life 
or injuries to passengers shall be destroyed until public officials 
have had ample opportunity to examine it. This order is ac- 
companied by an explanation that it is not intended to interfere 
with the promptest possible resumption of traffic. 


Local ticket agents of the Baltimore & Ohio have been invited 
by the company to join in a contest in essay writing, on the 
subject of “How Should a Ticket Agent Handle an Undecided 
Inquiring Caller?” <A prize of twenty-five dollars will be awarded 
for the best essay. All ticket agents and ticket clerks may com- 
pete. The essays must not be longer than three hundred words, 
and they are to be submitted to Oscar G. Murray, chairman of 
the board of directors of the company, who will award the 
prizes. 


The Pennsylvania has issued new baggage rules. Railroad 
baggage or packages must be checked the same as regular 
baggage; and sample trunks, once emptied, must be shipped 
by express to their destination; they cannot be checked. 
The new order as to railroad supplies carried in baggage cars 
is the result of failure to put off packages at their proper 
destination. Traveling men have been selling their samples 
at the end of their trips and checking the empty trunks home. 
This has been stopped. 


The Baltimore & Ohio reports that on Tuesday, October 7, 
a special train occupied by a party of baseball writers enroute 
from Chicago to New York to report the world’s series, were 
carried at a record breaking speed. The special train, left Pitts- 
burgh at 1:45 A. M. with Pacific type engine 2137, and ran to 
Cumberland, Md., 147 miles in 3 hours and 37 minutes, without 
a stop. Engine 2168 made the run thence to Baltimore, 190 
miles, without a stop in 3 hours 55 minutes, an average of 48.7 
miles an hour. Both of these runs were made without taking 
water, there being no track tanks on this section of the line. 


A study of the economic cost of the smoke nuisance in Pitts- 
burgh was undertaken in connection with the smoke investi- 
gation in March, 1912. The work was begun by Dr. C. W. A. 


Veditz. The Mellon Institute of Industrial Research & School 
of Specific Industry has just issued smoke investigation bulletin 
No. 4, prepared by John J. O’Connor, Jr., and dealing with this 
subject. Estimates are made of the cost of the smoke nuisance 
to the various types of industry in the community as well as the 
loss due to imperfect combustion; and there is included an 
itemized bill showing the partial cost to the people of Pittsburgh. 
The total of this bill is $9,944,740. 
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In the list of nominees for offices to be filled at the annual 
election on January 21, 1914, the nominating committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers recommends for presi- 
dent Hunter McDonald, chief engineer, Nashville, . Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, Nashville; for vice-presidents, Charles 
F. Loweth, chief engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago, and Gardner S. Williams, consulting engineer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich; for treasurer, John F. Wallace, president, 
Westinghouse, Church Kerr & Company, New York. Six 
directors are nominated as follows: Richard Montford, consulting 
engineer, Louisville & Nashville; Arthur S. Tuttle, deputy 
chief engineer, New York City; George W. Fuller, consult- 
ing engineer, New York City; Charles H. Keefer, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mortimer E. Cooley, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and E. E. Haskell, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Long Island Railroad has dismissed four crossing watch- 
men for inattention to duty and has had them prosecuted under 
the penal code of New York, section 1984. This section pro- 
vides that any employee in train service, switch tender, or having 
charge of stations, starting, regulating or running trains, etc., 
who is intoxicated while on duty, or any employee in train 
service, switch tender, officer, agent, or employee who wilfully 
violates or omits his duty by which human life or safety is en- 
dangered, is guilty of a misdemeanor. The four cases which 
were prosecuted were, crossing watchman found under the in- 
fluence of liquor on duty, who pleaded guilty and received a sus- 
pended sentence; crossing watchman found under the influence 
of liquor, who pleaded guilty and received a sentence of 30 days; 
crossing watchman found asleep, sent to the county jail for 60 
days; crossing watchman found asleep, sentenced to the New 
York state penitentiary for 90 days. 


E. P. Gutilieus, general manager of the Intercolonial, has is- 
sued a circular which says in part: “Commencing on Septem- 
ber 1, it is the intention to insist on a more rigid compliance with 
the rules and regulations which are made for the protection of 
the lives of the public and employees. All‘employées will start 
with a clean record beginning on this date and will receive 
credits for exceptional services. Where previously discipline 
was administered by suspensions, demerit marks will be placed 
against the record of the employee. For every repetition of an 
offense by an employee the demerit marks will be doubled. When 
demerit marks against employee number 60 his services will be 
dispensed with. For every 12 consecutive months of good serv- 
ice free from demerit marks an employee will have 20 demerit 
marks deducted from those that may stand against his recora. 
Employees will be subject to summary dismissal for insubordi- 
nation, drunkenness on or off duty, using intoxicating liquors 
when on duty, frequenting saloons or places of low repute, in- 
competency, dishonesty, and failing to carry out train rules re- 
specting train movements.” 


Arbitration Hearings Closed. 


On October 10 the hearings on the demands of trainmen and 
conductors on the eastern roads for increases in pay were 
brought to a close, and on Wednesday of this week briefs were 
submitted by both sides following the summing up of Elisha 
Lee for the managers, and A. B. Garretson and W. G. Lee sum- 
ming up for the employees. 


Ten Killed in an English Wreck. 


On October 15 a local train into Liverpool, Eng., ran into 
the rear end of the Manchester express standing in the James 
street station, Liverpool, telescoping the rear coach and killing 
eight men and two women, and injuring a number of other pas- 
sengers. The first accounts of the wreck say that the Man- 
chester express stopped just outside of the station because of 
an engine failure and that apparently the engineman of the local 
ran past his signals. 


Unfilled Tonnage of the Steel Corporation. 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation shows that 
the unfilled tonnage of the various subsidiary companies on” 
September 30 amounted to 5,003,785 tons. This is a decrease of 
219,683 tons as compared with the unfilled tonnage at the end 0! 
August. The unfilled orders on the books are now approximately 
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what they were on December 31, 1911, there having been a steady 
decline in unfilled tonnage since December 31, 1912, when the 
books showed 7,932,164 tons. 





Details of Surprise Checking. 


During the month of August the Pennsylvania Railroad 
made 185,000 efficiency tests and only 79 failures to observe 
the strict letter of the law were reported. In 1,852 cases tests 
were made of the observance of signals set at stop, and in 
all but one case there was perfect performance. Of 526 
signals set at caution, all but three were duly obeyed. There 
were 1,321 tests of the observance by enginemen of flagmen’s 
signals, and in not a single case was there failure to obey the 
rule perfectly. Flagmen were submitted to 5,989 tests, out 
of which there was perfect performance in all but 13 cases. 

Conformity of enginemen to speed limit regulations was 
tested in 6,570 cases, with twenty-one failures. Observance 
of regulations as to handling explosives and inflammables 
was tested in 9,960 cases, with but two delinquents. 





Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Track laying on the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
towards Prince Rupert has been completed to mile 1,200 west 
of Winnipeg, Man.. At mile 1,190, where the railway for the 
second time crosses the Fraser river, track laying was held 
up for a short time until the steel bridge across the Fraser 
river was completed. The Fraser river is crossed for the third 
time about 40 miles west of the second crossing. Track laying 
will not be delayed at this crossing, as a temporary trestle is 
being erected, pending the completion of a steel bridge. 

In the province of Saskatchewan 105 miles of branch line 
has just been opened for traffic on a part of the Biggar-Cal- 
gary branch. This line has been completed to Loverna, on the 
boundary line between Saskatchewan and Alberta, 105 miles 
from Biggar. Track laying on the Regina-Moose Jaw & North 
Westerly branch has just been completed to mile 91, a short 
distance beyond Mawer, Sask., 50 miles west of Moose Jaw, 
and within a few miles of the Saskatchewan river. Permission 
has been granted by the board of railway commissioners for 
the operation of this line, and as this is one of the greatest 
grain producing lines in the West, a very heavy traffic will 
move this season. On the Tofield-Calgary branch ballasting has 
been completed into Calgary, and first-class passenger service 
can be established as soon as terminals at Calgary are com- 
pleted. 





Dangers of the Railroad; A Different View. 


Railroad travel in the United States is reasonably safe. A 
New York mathematician presents the safety proposition in a 
way that is unique and ought to be somewhat reassuring to 
timorous travelers: 

“A typical journey for all roads in the country is now 34 
miles, and there are taken on the average 2,275,122 such jour- 
neys in safety to each journey which results fatally. If a man 
were to ride out these 2,275,122 safe journeys at two per day 
for each business day in the year, it would take him 3,792 years. 
To have begun in time to meet his death in 1914 he would have 
had to start commuting in the year 1778 B C., when Egypt was 
under the shepherd kings, and 458 years before Moses led the 
children of Israel through the Red Sea.” 

Railway mortality nowadays is mostly confined to railway 
employees and to persons not passengers. Many railway em- 
ployees are careless and assume needless risks in the discharge 
of their duties. ‘Thousands of trespassers on railroad tracks 
are killed every year, and in very few instances can this be 
charged to any fault in railroad management or operation.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Department of Development. 


\ department of development has been created by the 
Ann Arbor and the Manistique & Lake Superior railroads 
wiih G. A. Weller, with office at Toledo, in charge. The 
obiect is to secure the greatest possible development of the 
ter:itory served by the Ann Arbor and the Manistique & 
Lake Superior. Some of the things which will be under- 
taken are: 
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Development of new farm lands and increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of existing farms in every possible way. 

Encouraging emigration into this territory to purchase and 
work all farm lands with view of securing their maximum 
productiveness. 

Assistance in securing skilled instructors, material, etc., 
for agricultural and fruit-growing educational purposes. 

Securing location of new factories and industries for this 
territory. 

All possible assistance in increasing the productiveness 
and efficiency of existing factories and industries. 

Assistance in securing co-operation of the state and federal 
authorities in the upbuilding of agricultural conditions, fruit 
culture, etc., in every possible way. 

There is a large acreage of undeveloped land tributary to 
the lines of these companies which can be largely developed 
in agriculture and fruit-growing districts if it is properly 
handled. 





New York Subways. 


The New York Public Service Commission, First district, is 
asking for bids, to be opened November 10, for the construction 
of Section No. 3 of the Seventh avenue subway in the borough 
of Manhattan. The Seventh avenue subway is to be operated 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, and Section No. 3 
covers that portion of the route in Varick street and Seventh 
avenue extension between Beach street and Commerce street. 

During the past week the commission has executed the contract 
awarded a short time ago to the Snare & Triest Company for 
the construction of section No. 1 of the elevated railroad in 
Queens. This contract embraces the junction station at the 
Queensboro bridge plaza, where the Astoria and Corona lines 
separate. The contract price for this section is $880,000. 

A public hearing was held recently by the commission on the 
two tunnel routes for the Brooklyn connections of the Inter- 
borough and New York Municipal systems in Manhattan. The 
commission has also ordered a public hearing for October 24 on 
the contract for the Livonia avenue extension of the Eastern 
Parkway subway, and for October 31 on the form of contract 
for the first section of the Eastern Parkway line. The Eastern 
Parkway route is to be operated by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. 

The reports of the engineers of the New York Public Service 
Commission for the First district, shows that there is now under 
contract $83,000,000 worth of work on the new subway lines of 
the dual system of rapid transit, and an average daily force of 
7,000 men are at work. Of this $83,000,000, about $38,000,000 
is on lines to be operated by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, and $45,000,000 on the lines to be operated by the New 
York Municipal Railway Corporation. Of the latter, however, 
the Fourth avenue subway in the borough of Brooklyn, and the 
Centre street loop subway in the borough of Manhattan, costing 
together about $28,000,000, are practically completed. It is esti- 
mated that the construction work on the city-owned lines will 
cost about $200,000,000. There is, therefore about two-fifths of 
the value of this work already under contract. Of the remainder, 
to cost $117,000,000, it is expected that more than one-half will 
be under contract before the end of the year, so that by that 
time, nine months after the signing of the dual system operating 
contracts, actual construction work will be in progress on three- 
quarters of the city-owned lines. 





The Federal Valuation Board. 


Charles A. Prouty is to retire as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to become director of physical 
valuation. The Interstate Commerce Commission announces 
that for the purpose of valuing railway property it has 
divided the country into five districts. Each to embrace 
approximately 50,000 miles of railroad. The title of each 
district, the headquarters city and the states included in each 
are as follows: 

Eastern—Washington, D. C.; Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Southern—Chattanooga, Tenn.; Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
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Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio, Panama, Porto Rico, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Central—Chicago, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Western—Kansas City; Colorado, Indian Territory, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
and Texas. 

Pacific—San Francisco; Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

Each valuation district will be under the direction of one 
of the members of the Valuation Board and will be in direct 
charge of one of the district engineers recently appointed. 
The Washington office will be in charge of Mr. Wendt; 
local engineer, Mr. Shea; Chattanooga, in charge of Mr. 
Jones, local engineer, Mr. Bayliss; Chicago, in charge of 
Mr. Pence, local engineer, Mr. Moore; Kansas City, Mr. 
Worley, local engineer, Mr. Witt; San Francisco, Mr. Thomp- 
son, local engineer, Mr. Pitman. 


Revised Specifications for Valuation Maps. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a second 
tentative draft of specifications for maps and profiles for use 
in connection with the valuation of railways. These specifica- 
tions are modified in several important respects from the 
original draft issued August 1, as a result of the objections 
made by the committee of 15 engineers representing the 
railways, reviewed in the Railway Age Gazette of October 3, 
page 608. 

The most important modification in the second draft is 
that permitting certain departures from the specifications re- 
garding maps and profiles already made which comply in 
general with the rules laid down. No modification of the 
standards will be permitted on maps and profiles of exten- 
sions, improvements or changes; of existing railways where 
no such records now exist or where the present records are 
so incomplete as to require, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, new maps and profiles. The commission does not 
state at this time the extent to which present maps and 
profiles may be acceptable, as this can only be determined 
in the case of each individual carrier by an examination of its 
records. The commission, however, assures the railways of 
its purpose to demand only that amount of work to perfect 
existing maps and profiles as in its judgment is necessary 
to make them acceptable, but still insists that all maps and 
profiles for the permanent files of the commission shall be 
on standard size sheets and on cloth. To enable the com- 
mission to begin the valuation work promptly the railways 
are requested to furnish copies of existing maps and profiles 
and other standard and special plans. 

With reference to showing the property lines and names 
of adjacent line owners, the original specifications are modi- 
fied to require the railways to show the section and quarter 
section lines for a distance of one mile on each side of the 
railway only where such information is now in the possession 
of the railways. 

These various modifications will decrease to a considerable 
extent, the work required of the railways, especially in the 
western states where the federal valuation work will be 
largely a duplication of that already done for various state 
commissions and these modifications should not in any way 
depreciate the value or the accuracy of the federal valuations. 


A False Political Issue. 


“We will (sic) be content only when we get the Grand Trunk 
line through from Canada to Boston,” remarked Gov. Foss at 
the waterways dinner [in his campaign for another term as 
governor of Massachusetts]. It is questionable if Gov. Foss or 
any one else will be content even then. Still another railroad 
will have been added to the burden of those already existing, 
on which the public will be asked to enable dividends for the 
owners. The single-track highways to Canada will have been 
made two instead of one—and neither will be able to lay a 
double track because neither can afford the outlay. Eventually 
the exigencies of a ruinous competition will lead to a merger, 
and then Gov. Foss and those like him “will not be content” 
until they have gone through the same old course of things with 
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the Canadian Pacific! The marvel to ‘us is how any person of 
full age, observing what has invariably happened in the case 
of previous railroad parallels, can advocate the building of still 
more parallels as a cure for the failure of previous ones. Noth- 
ing more supremely childish could well be conceived as an 
economic proposition. If only we could stop this everlasting 
notion that sometime a parallel railroad is going to insure com- 
petition and yet at the same time insure adequate service, even 
though such service cannot even pay its own keep, we might 
begin to do a little something sensible about forcing the rail- 
roads to serve the public as it ought to be served. The Grand 
Trunk, if built, would simply perpetuate the present grossly in- 
adequate service, by making it even more nearly impossible, 
economically speaking to improve it than it is now. 

Understand this: If you really want to improve a railroad 
service, the very last way to do it is to impoverish it by further 
subdividing an overworked field. The only sensible way is to do 
it by direct action. Stop looking at a railroad as if it were as 
private an enterprise as a woolen mill, and deal with it more 
as if it belonged to the public and were subject to public regu- 
lation. You might multiply Grand Trunks and C. P. R.’s until 
the cows come home, and in every successive case you would do 
nothing whatever but pile more and more railroad iron on the 
long-suffering camel’s back to be carried at great cost by the 
very burden-bearer you most want to relieve-—Lowell (Mass.) 
Courier. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the informal meeting of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, held on October 15, George A. Harwood, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., chief engineer electric zone improvements, New York 
Central & Hudson River, gave an illustrated lecture on the Grand 
Central Terminal Work. 


Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way Association. 
The annual meeting of the executive committee of the Road- 
masters and Maintenance of Way Association will be held at the 
Auditorium hotel, Chicago, at 11 a. m. on Saturday, October 25. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings, and places of meeting. 

Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May, 1914. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. Annual meeting, October 14-15, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Next convention, April 21, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Thursday and Friday in May. 

AMERICAN Evectric Rartway AssociatTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Next convention, October 13-17, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN ELEcTRIC RatLwAy MANuFAcTURERS’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

AMERICAN RaiLway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meeting, November 19, 1913, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rai_tway BripcE AND Buitpinec AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, October 21-24, 1913, Montreal. 
AMERICAN RarLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.—E. . Fritch, 900 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 17-20, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RarLway Master MeEcuanics’ AssociaTIon.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RatLtway Toot ForEMEN’s AssociaTion.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. d 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TEesTING Martertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AmeErIcAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 
AMERICAN SOcIETY OF ENGINEERING ConTRACTORS.—-J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
American SociETy oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. : 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 
AssociaTIon oF AMERICAN RaiLway AccounTING OrFicers.—C. G. Phillips, 
ue Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic City, 


AssociaTION oF Rattway Crarim Acents.—C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 
. Next convention, May, 1914, St. Paul, Minn. : : 
AssocIATION OF RarLway ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, Os 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. Annual convention, October 18-24, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. Next convention, May 20-23, New Or- 
leans, La. 

AssocIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car Accountinc Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 9-10, 
Galveston, Tex. 

AssociATION OF Water Line Accountinc Orricers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. 

















OctoBeR 17, 1913. was 


BripcE AND Buitp1nc Suppty MeEn’s Assocration.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CanapiAN Raitway CiLus,—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CanaDIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL RatLway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs, in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crivit Encineers’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after second Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. : 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreigHt CxLaim AssociraTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
convention, May 20-22, Galveston, Tex. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 

Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway ConGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. ’ 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual convention, May 18-22, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAy GENERAL FoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLroap Master BLacksMITHs’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, third Tuesday in August. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way & Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Next convention, November 18-20, Louisville, Ky. 

Master BoiLer Makers’ AssociaTION.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Men, 0 Buitpers’ Assocration.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

icago. 

Master Car & Locomotive Parnters’ Assoc. oF U. S. ann CANADA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

NationaL RarLway AppLiaNce Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Enctanp RaiLroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
. Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 

oston. 

New York Raritroap CLtus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NortHERN Rartroap CLus.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peor1A ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria; 2d Thursday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 

. City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Business AssociaTION.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

Rartway CLus oF PitrssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in Month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

RaiLway ELectricAL Supply MANuFacturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec, Engrs. 

RarLway Fire PRotTeEcTION Aueea oe B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. Next meeting, October 7, Chicago. 

Rartway GARDENING AssociaTION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

RaiLway DEVELOPMENT AssociaTION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, November 11-12, Baltimore, Md. 

Rartway S1GNAL AssociaTIon.—C. €. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Conven- 
tion, October 14, Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 

Raitway StToREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 


io. 

RartLway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 

Raitway Tet, & Tet. AppLiaANce Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicuMonp Rairroap CLur.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. : 

Sr. Louis Raitway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SicnaL AppLiance AssocraTion.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

a Raitway Financiat OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

icago. 

SOUTHERN on oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

‘ Ry., Montgomery, Ala. Annual meeting, October 16, 1913, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SourHern & SouTHWESTERN RatLway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. : 

Track Suppty AssoctaTION.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Y. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

Trarric CLus or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Trarric Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

Trarric CLus or PittspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

Trarric CLtus or St. Lours.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. z 

in DespatcHERs’ AssocraATION oF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 16, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Tronsportation CLus or Burrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

Transportation CLus oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TroveLInG ENnGineEers’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R,, 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, Chicago. 

Ursa Society or Encineers.—Fred D. Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3rd Friday of each month, except July and August. 

Wesrern Canapa Rattway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

Wesvzrn Society or ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


— 
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The Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, in 
co-operation with the Mississippi State Agricultural College, is 
preparing to run a “live stock and silo” special educational train. 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on 
November 13 and 14. The annual dinner will be held on the 
evening of November 13. 


The Southern Pacific has announced that the usual one-way 
colonist rates to the Pacific coast will be effective next spring 
from March 15 to April 15, inclusive. Rates will be the same 
as those in effect for the fall colonist season, but the period 
will be 30 days instead of 15. 


It is reported that the railways of Louisiana are con- 
sidering the advisability of appealing to the courts to prevent 
the enforcement of an order issued by the Louisiana Rail- 
road Commission requiring them to give passenger trains 
preference over freight trains. 


The Central Passenger Association at its meeting in 
Chicago last week appointed a committee to report on the 
advisability of either abolishing special clergy fares, or estab- 
lishing a uniform practice in regard to the granting of such 
rates. A committee was also appointed to tonsider the ques- 
tion of extension of tourist car facilities in the territory east 
of Chicago. 


On October 15 a new fast freight line, to be known as the 
Baltimore Western Dispatch, was established for handling both 
baggage and carload freight between Baltimore and Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis and points west and southwest; 
the Southern Railway, Chesapeake Steamship Company and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio having co-operated to form this new fast 
freight line. B 


The annual report of the Wells-Fargo Express Company 
presented at the annual meeting last week showed gross re- 
ceipts from operation during the last fiscal year of $34,934,814, 
as compared with $32,465,970 for the preceding year. The 
length of the routes operated increased considerably; railroad 
65,784 miles, increased 1,443; other routes 31,062 miles, in- 
crease 17,419 miles. 


Various proposals have been brought before the Ontario gov- 
ernment by county counsels looking to an increase in the taxes 
paid by railroad corporations in Ontario. In Ontario railroad 
taxes are on the basis of the value of land used by them in 
municipalities without any added increment for improvements 
or equipment, and in addition they pay to the province $60 a 
mile for single track and $40 a mile for each additional track, 
the maximum being $100 a mile. This is claimed to be only 
about one-third of the rate that other tax payers are paying on 
land similarly situated. 





Canadian Ticket Agents’ Association. 


The convention of this association was held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 8, 9 and 10, with a large attendance. The mem- 
bers were entertained by a committee of Cleveland Passenger 
Agents. One of the principal subjects discussed was advertising, 
and J. Kidd, of Goderich, Ont., said that be distributed out-of- 
date folders among school children, thus stimulating the study 
of geography, and at the same time keeping the name of his road 
prominent. The president of the association for the ensuing 
year is George J. Alexander, Richmond, P. Q.; secretary, 
E. de la Hooke, London, Ont. ; 


The North Carolina Rate Situation. 


The North Carolina house of representatives has accepted the 
railroads’ offer of compromise on the proposed rate reduction 
regulation and the state senate is now considering the matter. 
The governor, in commenting on this matter in his message to 
the special session of the general assembly said: “In the origi- 
nal proposition there were conditions that made acceptance im- 
possible. These have been eliminated and the proposition has 
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been amended to the decided advantage of the state. As 
it now stands, I believe that it makes a reduction reason- 
able under the present rate system. I know that it makes 
a substantial reduction. . The saving in freight rates 
will be a substantial gain, but the greater consideration is 
the opportunity for business that lower rates would offer. 

The proposed reductions are, in my opinion, as much as or more 
than we could secure under the present system and construction 
of the law through the Interstate Commerce Commission even 
by long and expensive litigation. Under this proposition we 
would secure the benefits of the reduction with little expense 
and as soon as the rates could be put into effect.” 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads, of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
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statistical bulletin No. 153,’ giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups, from June 20, 1912, to October 1, 1913, 
says: The total surplus on October 1, 1913, was 41,994 cars; on 
September 15, 1913, 61,753 cars; and on September 26, 1912, 
26,754 cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is a 
decrease in the total surplus of 19,759 cars, of which 16,311 is 
in box, 761 in coal, 3,116 in miscellaneous, and an increase of 
429 in flat car surplus. The decrease in box car surplus is in 
groups 1 (New England Lines), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas), 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada 
and Arizona), and 11 (Canadian Lines). The decrease in coal 
car surplus is in all groups, except 4 (the Virginias and 
Carolinas), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), and 10 (as 
above). The decrease in miscellaneous car surplus is in all 
groups, except 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Western Penn- 
sylvania), 4 (as above), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and 








Car SuRPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 
Surpluses Shortages 
Coal, Coal, 
gondola Other gondola Other 
Flat. and hopper. kinds. . and hopper. kinds. 











No. of 
roads. 


Date 
Box. 


7 0 0 

2.— me 389 49 

Pe: 3— * 340 29 
< 4— “* rs 398 


5.— ; 0 
ie , 2,120 197 

os 61 18 

3,080 426 

9.— 3,202 819 
10.— F ; 2,729 917 
11.— 3 704 311 


o.— 
7.— 


8.— 


2,226 


127 100 35 
232 950 36 
751 2,103 381 
554 4,573 580 
201 628 115 
2,697 857 147 
430 0 32 
2,260 216 177 
685 4 25 
6,313 1,010 288 70 298 
20 540 3,590 595 892 166 





16,087 3,164 


7,953 


14,790 41,994 17,278 1,957 10,393 1,992 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Grou 
Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 
Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; 


te pags = Tennessee, 
yoming, Nebraska, North 
ew Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages, 1907 to 1913. 
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the Dakotas), and 9 (as above). The increase in flat car surplus 
is in groups 4, 8, 9, 10 and 11 (as above). 

The total shortage on October 1, 1913, was 31,620 cars; on 
September 15, 1913, 21,594 cars; and on September 26, 1912, 
44,547 cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is an 
increase in the total shortage of 10,026 cars, of which 6,206 is in 
box, 534 in flat, 2,662 in coal and 624 in miscellaneous car short- 
age. The increase in box car shortage is in all groups, except 
3 (as above), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida), and 8 (as above). The increase in flat 
car shortage is in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania), 3, 6, 8, 10 and 11 (as 
above). The increase in coal car shortage is in all groups, 
except 5 and 6 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous cat 
shortage is in all groups, except 7 (as above). 
















Octoser 17, 1913. 


Compared with the corresponding period of 1912; there is an 
increase in the total surplus of 15,240 cars, of which 7,736 is in 
Lox, 1,800 in flat, 1,759 in coal and 3,945 in miscellaneous car 
surplus. There is a decrease in the total shortage of 12,927 cars, 
of which 10,016 is in box, 1,612 in flat, 1,318 in coal, and an in- 
crease of 19 in miscellaneous car shortage. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
by groups for the last period covered in the report and the 
diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortage from 1907 
to 1913. 





General Crop Conditions. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates crop conditions to 
be as follows: 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Condition Oct. 1, or Condi- 
at time of harvest. tion -—— 
—_— Sept. 1, P. ct. of 


Acreage, 1913. 
a 





\ 


: ie Sey 
Crops. 1913 1912. 10-yr. av. 1913. 1912. Acres. 
OP ise era wad wie wie peo 65.3 82.2 80.6 65.1 99.8 106,884,000 
BUCKWHEAL si ccseencess 65.9 89.2 84.2 75.4 100.0 841,000 
ee ae 67.7 85.1 76.4 69.9 99.3 3,685,000 
GAO Ws is cu salets war ws 76.6 81.8 83.1 74.5 93.4 1,144,500 
ES Se aire rier 74.7 83.8 78.5 74.9 85.1 2,425,000 
Ti ae ieee ee 80.3 89.2 87.5 88.0 114.0 824,100 
ROGIES: S405 an uewe says 46.6 67.8 54.1 47.7 A 


The yields indicated by the condition of crops on October 1, 
1913, or at time of harvest, and the final yields in preceding 


years, for comparison, follow: 


Total production in Increase (+) 
millions of bushels. or decrease 


Yield per acre. 
K (—) in pros- 





r Tk 
1912. 1908-12 1912. 1911. pectsduring 
Crops. 1913a. inal, ave. 1913a, Final. Final. September. 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Per cent. 
AC OTSE saase sete ese 22.2 29.2 26.5 2,373 33125 2,531 +0.9 
Buckwheat ..... 16.5 22.9 21.0 14 19 18 —6.7 
White potatoes.. 86.7 113.4 96.1 319 421 293 —1.8 
Tobacco, Ibs.... 766.0 785.5 822.3 877 963 905 +1.9 
PNG. ais svese a eais's 8.7 9.8 8.2 21 28 19 +5.0 
TRICE 64's 9 Wisi sm 30.9 34.7 33.7 25 25 23 —7.4 





alInterpreted from condition reports. 


Preliminary estimates of production have been made as 





follows: 
Yield per acre. Production (000 omitted). 

tia A ag: ae os | 

1912. 1908-12 1912. 1911. 

Crops. 1913 Final. ave. 1913. Final. Final. 

Bus Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
Spring wheat .... 13.0 1762 13.3 242,714 330,348 190,682 
Winter wheat .... 16.5 Vs 152 510,519 399,919 430,656 
All wheat osc: 15.2 15.9 14.8 730,200 730,267 621,338 
ORB cis aaies so e659 29.3 37.4 29.7 1,122,139 1,418,337 922,298 
RAGIOy  siasi<o ee wos 23.9 29.7 24.5 173,301 223,824 160,240 
GS 5 exc cus sewn 16.3 16.8 16.2 34,789 35,664 33,119 
Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Hay; 40me sa5550% 1.3} 1.47 1.38 63,460 72,691 54,916 


The quality of spring wheat is 92.0 per cent., as compared 
with a ten-year average of 86.9; oats, 89.1 per cent., compared 
with a ten-year average of 87.1; barley, 86.4 per cent., compared 
with a ten-year average of 87.0. 

Details for important states follow: 

















OATS. 
Production. 
Per acre. Total (000 omitted). Quality. 
States. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912, 1913. 1912. 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Pct. Pict: 
IOWA: ccccennnwamiene es 34.5 44.2 168,326 217,818 94 95 
SINGS” Gc ones sb58605" 2Ol8 43.3 102,435 182,726 78 91 
Minn@satay so<c.00 sees 37.8 41.7 142531 122,932 93 94 
WISCONSIN 55 6.5.0%s.00 0% 36.5 S40 83,768 84,746 95 87 
NEU RAEI ay cis css ucaista wave 26.5 24.4 60,288 55,510 89 89 
North DAMGEG: 6 seaewiee. SSE 41.4 57,928 95,220 89 95 
Ee ee 19.5 32.0 36,894 55,040 80 91 
OSG an tics caer anieaaws 30.2 44.0 55,055 93,280 89 90 
LECT EET: ee ne ne me | 40.1 37,471 79,799 77 90 
South Dakota ........ 26.5 33.8 42,294 52,390 88 91 
MCh AN 6.5:6:6-5:3:5'410'0:4:6 30.0 34.9 45,450 51,826 91 82 
New MAE ox 66a Senne 33.5 30.8 43,114 36,714 94 83 
TTS) 1 ae er 212 33.0 26,246 37,125 78 94 
Pennsylvania ........ 31.0 33.1 35,774 36,377 90 88 
United States ...... 29.3 37.4 1,122,139 1,418,337 89.1 91.0 
SPRING WHEAT. 
Production. 
Per acre. Total (000 omitted). Quality. 
oe oe 
th! a mae,” : 2 ae 
States. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Puck  P.t 
North Dakota ........ 10.5 18.0 79,695 143,820 93 89 
RES RR so aula se’'s cued 16.2 15.5 67,959 67,038 92 86 
Sou'h Dakota ....... 9.0 14.2 33,075 52,185 91 88 
SSRINGCOM: 6 'ss5.00s 19.0 20.4 23,161 26,459 90 91 
United States ...... 13.0 17.2 242,714 330,348 92.0 88.7 








RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 
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CORN. 

Per cent. of Condition October 1. Condition 

U.S. acreage - a ~ Sept. 1, 
States in States. 1913. 1912. 10-yr.av. 1913. 
9.9 61 86 84 62 
9.3 77 91 82 76 
7A 39 77 78 37 
Camas Gases 6.9 10 72 69 10 
Missouri: 2.2.20 6.9 44 84 80 41 
Texas 6.6 78 75 73 78 
Oklahoma 4.8 38 63 67 39 
Indiana 4.6 80 89 85 81 
Georgia 3.8 87 74 86 87 
Ohio 3.7 80 90 84 81 
DN ee eee 3.4 60 89 86 59 
EERO ie waie ce rescnsiee 3.1 66 82 85 65 
PREIS oc oihin 6acn'e ce smeninas 3.0 78 80 86 78 
DRASIGOINDL, 6 occcccceewenes 3.0 81 80 86 81 
North CarOHng ...6s. cesses 2.6 85 75 84 87 
WOUUN DIGRONR” occ <aceve cacte 2.5 79 84 84 78 
PEP MANEAR! 6c -c'n si saiee- tame sine 2.3 70 78 80 71 
IOIEG@ROIE: ox sccaverancaiviaes 2.2 99 84 83 95 
South CarOlmg «6 s0.6<cs ccc 1.9 85 75 82 86 
NEURO Ton 5) ede o4 Sh Gn oie care 1.9 85 73 85 85 
PAPAS a ties oi0e'4 ase oie snie 1.8 84 80 82 85 
RIGMIGGE 2 vinisicccss sree waieraiers FS 80 82 82 80 
WW BBOISUS “a ain '6 scwicie 0.0.9 ersvere £5 94 83 84 94 
PORMBGIVADIA os 6 0ciec cic ees 1.4 78 85 84 81 

United ‘States .siecce cue 100.0 65.3 82.2 80.6 65.1 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





For item regarding the Valuation Board see General News 
section. 


The commission has suspended from October 21 until April 
21 supplement to the tariff of the Alabama Great Southern that 
would advance the rates for the transportation of lumber and 
shingles, C. L., from local points on the Alabama Great Southern 
in Alabama and Georgia to Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The commission has suspended from October 11 until Febru- 
ary 8 certain schedules contained in the tariff of the Louisville 
& Nashville, which proposed to reduce by from 5 to 25 cents per 
ton, rates on coal, from mines on the Louisville & Nashville in 
Virginia located west of Middleborough, Va., to points north of 
the Ohio river.. The Black Mountain Coal Company et al., op- 
erating mines located east of Middleborough in the St. Charles 
district, claim that the proposed reduction is a discrimination 
against their mines, in that a similar readjustment is not made 
in rates from mines east of Middleborough. The present rates 
from mines in the St. Charles district are the same as rates from 
mines in the Middleborough-Jellico district. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The State Corporation Commission of New Mexico recently 
held an informal conference with the traffic and operating officials 
of the various express companies operating in the state, for the 
purpose of considering a general reduction of express rates. As 
a result of this conference the commission announces that local 
express rates will be reduced voluntarily by the companies by 
amounts ranging from 25 to 60 per cent., the reductions to be- 
come effective within 60 to 90 days. The reductions will, in 
general, correspond with the reductions recently ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in interstate rates. 





COURT NEWS. 





Judge Farrington, of the United States district court at Carson 
City, Nev., has rendered a decision enjoining the Nevada State 
Railroad Commission from putting into effect an order issued 
last January reducing main and branch line passenger fares in 
the state from five and four cents to three cents per mile. 


Fines of $1,000 each have been assessed by the federal district 
court at Pueblo, Col., against the Denver & Rio Grande and Col- 
orado & Southern railways, and the Victor American Fuel Com- 
pany, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, United States Portland 
Cement Company, Colorado Portland Cement Company and 
Great Western Sugar Company, for giving and receiving passes 
for travel in the state. The fines were assessed under indict- 
ments returned over a year ago on the ground that the giving 
of state passes to interstate shippers was a violation of the 
Elkins act. The companies filed pleas submitting to the judg- 
ment of the court. 


Vor. 55, No. 16. 
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RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


W. H. Vincent has been appointed assistant auditor of the 
Georgia Railroad, with office at Augusta, Ga. 


E. A. Chavannes is appointed auditor of the Pacific & Idaho 
Northern Railway and the Central Idaho Telegraph & Telephone 
Company, with office at New Meadows, Adams County, Idaho, 
succeeding W. R. Mozier, resigned. 


Edmund Deschenes, Jr., whose appointment as auditor of the 
Central Vermont, with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt., has been 
announced in these columns, was born on September 7, 1878, at 
St. Albans, and was educated in the grammar schools of his 
native town. He began railway work in March, 1893, as a 
messenger on the Central Vermont, and subsequently was clerk 
in charge of freight accounts, traveling auditor, chief. clerk of 
passenger accounts, chief clerk to auditor, and now becomes 
auditor as above noted. 


William Hough, first assistant auditor of the Pullman Com- 
pany at Chicago, has been appointed general auditor, succeeding 
F. C. N. Robertson, deceased, and Frederick L. Simmons, second 
assistant auditor, at Chicago, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral auditor. E. C. Morris, statistician, has been appointed au- 
ditor of the manufacturing department. George S. Seymour, 
third assistant auditor, has been appointed auditor of miscellane- 
ous accounts, and Wm. Riley, ticket auditor, has been appointed 
auditor of ticket accounts. 


William J. Cunningham, whose appointment as vice-president’s 
assistant of the New York, New Haven & Hartford was an- 
nounced in our issue of last week, was born April 29, 1875, at 
St. John, N. B. He be- 
gan railway work in 
1892 with the Canadian 
Pacific as stenographer 
and ticket clerk in the 
passenger department at 
St. John, N. B., and 
Boston, Mass. In 1896 
he went to the Boston & 
Albany as clerk in the 
superintendent’s office at 
Boston, and three years 
later became statistical 
clerk to the general man- 
ager of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 
From 1901 to 1907 he 
was employed in various 
capacities by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & 
Western, his last posi- 
tion being assistant chief 
clerk to the general su- 
perintendent. In Novem- 
ber, 1907, he became as- 
sociated with J. H. Hustis (then assistant general manager of 
the Boston & Albany) as statistician. When the Harvard Busi- 
ness School was established in 1908 Mr. Cunningham was 
engaged for two years as lecturer on railroad operation. In 
September, 1910, he was appointed assistant professor of trans- 
portation, but continued to act on Mr. Hustis’ staff as consult- 
ing statistician. Coincident with the election of Mr. Hustis as 
vice-president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, Prof. 
Cunningham was appointed vice-president’s assistant, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., as above noted. His title will be 
changed to president’s assistant when the by-laws of the com- 
pany are changed on October 22 and Mr. Hustis becomes presi- 
dent. To permit of the acceptance of this appointment for two 
years Harvard University has granted partial leave of absence 
for that time, and Prof. Cunningham will continue to lecture at 
Harvard on one day per week. During the summer of 1910 
Prof. Cunningham made a special study of British railways, and 
the following summer did work of a similar nature on the 
Harriman Lines with special reference to the Unit system, and 


W. J. Cunningham. 
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also on the Santa Fe and the Frisco lines. In the summer of 
1912 he made a study of the Prussian-Hessian railways, anc 
during the past; summer he was engaged on special work fo: 
Vice-President Seger of the Union Pacific system. 


Louis Judson Hensley, whose appointment as auditor of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
has already been an- 
nounced in these col- 
umns, was born October 
14, 1879, at Buckner, 
Mo. He was educated 
in the public schools of 
Independence, Mo., and 
began railway work Jan- 
uary 22, 1903, with the 
Kansas City Southern as 
assistant bill clerk in the 
auditor’s office. He has 
remained with that com- 
pany continuously, the 
first six years occupying 
successively the positions 
of bookkeeper, traveling 
material clerk and 
voucher. He was then 
on December 1, 1908, 
made chief clerk to the 
vice-president and audi- 
tor, and on February 1, 
1912, he became assistant 
auditor. Mr. Hensley’s 
promotion to the position of auditor was effective September 1 
of this year. 


L. J. Hensley. 


James G. Woodworth, who has been elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., was born October 31, 1864, at Hillsdale, Mich. He 
began railway work in 
1879 as an office boy in the 
general freight depart- 
ment of the Chicago & 
North Western, and from 
May, 1880, to March, 
1883, was telegraph op- 
erator and station agent 
at De Smet, S. Dak. He 
then became chief clerk in 
the general agent’s office 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Orhaha at 
Minneapolis,’ Minn., and 
in September of the fol- 
lowing year went to the 
Union Pacific as freight 
solicitor at Portland, 
Ore. From January, 
1886, to September, 1888, 
he was _ successively 
traveling freight agent 
and chief clerk in the 
general freight depart- 
ment of the Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation Company. He was then made assistant 
general freight agent of that company, and in December, 1889, 
was appointed to a similar position on the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Portland. He was advanced to general freight 
agent of the Pacific division in July of the following year, and 
eight months later became assistant general western freight agent 
at Portland, being transferred to Omaha, Neb., in November, 
1892, as assistant general freight agent. Mr. Woodworth left 
the Union Pacific in July, 1893, and for one year was general 
freight agent of the Iowa Central. He returned to the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company as assistant to the receiver and 
general manager in July, 1894, and two years later became assisi- 
ant to the president of that company. He was afterwards general 
freight agent from October, 1897, to October, 1899, when he be- 
came traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Company. He le‘t 
the latter company to accept the position of assistant to the first 
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vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in January, 
1902, where he remained for three years, resigning to become 
trafic manager of the Northern Pacific. He held the latter 
office at the time of his recent election to the vice-presidency, as 
above noted. 


Clement William Nelson, assistant general manager of the 
St. Louis Southwestern, has been appointed assistant to the 
president with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo.,, 
and the former position 
has been abolished, effec- 
tive October 7. Mr. 
Nelson was born July 12, 
1870, at Morristown, III, 
and received a_ public 
school education, 1878 to 
1889. He began railway 
work in June, 1889, with 
the American Express 
Company (Great North- 
ern Railway). From 
September, 1890, to Sep- 
tember, 1896, he was 
clerk and timekeeper in 
various departments of 
the Great Northern, and 
then until June, 1899, was 
chief clerk to superin- 
tendent on various divi- 
sions. Mr. Nelson went 
to the St. Louis South- 
western in July, 1899, as 
chief clerk to the general superintendent, and in March of the 
following year was promoted to chief clerk to the vice-president 
and general manager. He was made assistant general manager 
in May, 1906, which position he held until his recent appointment 
as assistant to the president, as above noted. 





C. W. Nelson. 


Major Charles Hine, vice-president of the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico and the Arizona Eastern, has resigned, effective October 
16, to return to the field of expert railway work along organiza- 
tion and efficiency lines. 
He already has been em- 
ployed to do work along 
these lines on the Cana- 
dian Northern and while 
engaged on _ this his 
headquarters will be at 
Toronto, Ont. His 
permanent headquarters, 
however, will be at New 
York City. Major Hine 
was born March 15, 1867, 
at Vienna, Va., and was 
graduated from the 
Washington (D. C.) 
high school in 1885 and 
from the United States 
Military Academy at 
West Point in 1891. He 
was graduated from the 
Cincinnati Law School 
and admitted to the bar 
in 1893 while serving as 
lieutenant in the United 
States Army. He began 
railway work in April, 1895, and for three years was employed 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis successively 
as freight brakeman, switchman, yardmaster, conductor, chief 
clerk and trainmaster of the Cincinnati-Indianapolis district. 
He was then granted leave of absence in April, 1898, to serve in 
the Santiago campaign of the Spanish-American war as Major 
U. S. Volunteers, returning to the Big Four in February, 1899, 
as ‘trainmaster at Cincinnati, O. In September of that year he 
was made general superintendent of the Findlay, Ft. Wayne & 
Western. He was inspector of safety appliances for the Inter- 
Stats Commerce Commission in 1900, resigning November 1 of 
that year to go to the Chicago & Alton as assistant superintendent 





Charles Hine. 
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at Roodhouse, Ill. Major Hine was receiver of the Washington, 
Arlington & Falls Church Electric railway 1907 to 1908, and 
subsequently held various staff positions in special work and 
reports on the Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Erie, Intercolonial, Prince Edward Island, 
Delaware & Hudson, Georgia & Florida railroads and National 
Railways of Mexico as well as other smaller roads. While with 
Gunn, Richards & Company, in 1907, he assisted in a revision of 
the business methods in the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, D. C. As temporary special representative of Presi- 
dent Taft in 1910, he outlined a programme for improving or- 
ganization and methods of executive departments of the United 
States government. From July, 1908, to December, 1911, as 
organization expert for the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, 
he originated and installed the Hine unit system of organization. 
He was then in January, 1912, made vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Pacific of Mexico and the Arizona 
Eastern, which position he now resigns, as above stated. Major 
Hine is the author of “Letters from an Old Railway Official to 
His Son,” published by the Railway Age Gazette, and of other 
works. 
Operating Officers. 


John S. King has been appointed terminal trainmaster of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific at Cincinnati, O. 


O. E. Coyne, chief train despatcher of the Missouri Pacific at 
Jefferson City, Mo., has been appointed trainmaster at that place, 
succeeding D. O. Ouellet, who has been transferred tc Sedalia, 
Mo., in a similar capacity. W. J. Henry succeeds Mr. Coyne. 


The position of general superintendent of freight transportation 
of the New York Central Lines at Chicago has been abolished. 
H. J. Merrick, who held that office, has resumed his former 
position as superintendent of freight transportation of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, with headquarters at Cleveland, O. 


Edward J. Devans, whose appointment as general superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters 
at Rochester, N. Y., has been announced in these columns, was 
: born on January 27, 
1867, at Medina, N. Y., 
and was educated in the 
public. schools. He be- 
gan railway work in 
May, 1883, as an operator 
on the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, 
and then held the same 
position on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the West 
Shore _ until October, 
1887, when he went to 
the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh as agent and 
operator. Two years 
later he was transferred 
to the superintendent’s 
office as clerk, and in 
April, 1893, went to the 
train despatcher’s office 
as copier, becoming train 
despatcher in August of 
the same year. ‘In Sep- 
tember, 199, he was appointed chief despatcher and trainmaster, 
and in May, 1905, was made special representative to the general 
manager. He was promoted to superintendent in March, 1907, 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
general superintendent of the same road, as above noted. 


Traffic Officers. 


J. Lee Barrett has resigned as northern passenger agent of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at Detroit, Mich., to become 
secretary of the Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau. 





E. J. Devans. 


George A. Jobes has been appointed traveling immigration 
agent of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Cincinnati, O., 
to succeed J. C. Eaton, recently appointed general agent of the 
passenger department at Cincinnati. 
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C. F. Gourley has been appointed New England passenger 
agent of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
succeeding A. C. Robinson, assigned to other duties. Mr. 
Gourley will also act as immigrant agent. 


F. P. Cruice, assistant general passenger agent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Prescott, Ariz., has been appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger agent of the Santa Fe 
Coast Lines, with headquarters at Prescott, in charge of 
solicitation. 


Brooks G. Brown, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern Railway, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been announced in these columns, was born on 
December 2, 1880, at Decatur, Ga., and graduated from high 
school. On December 1, 1899, he began railway work in the 
office of the division freight agent of the Southern Railway at 
Atlanta, and later was transferred to Washington, D. C. He 
was subsequently rate clerk in the general freight office at 
Atlanta, and in November, 1905, became traveling freight agent 
at Spartanburg, S. C. On January 1, 1907, he was made execu- 
tive clerk in the general freight office of the same road, at 
Atlanta, and from June, 1909, to the following August, was 
assistant chief clerk, later becoming chief rate clerk in the same 
office. He was appointed chief clerk to the general freight agent 
of the same road in June, 1911, and now becomes assistant 
general freight agent, as above noted. His entire service has 
been with the Southern Railway. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


George E. Smart has been appointed master car builder of the 
Intercolonial and the Prince Edward Island railways, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. B. 


F. W. Kane, office engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
has been appointed assistant chief engineer, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., and his former position has been abolished. 


P. Aagard, chief building inspector of the Illinois Central, has 
been appointed superintendent of buildings, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding T. J. Fullem, assigned to other duties and 
the office of chief building inspector is abolished. 


George A. Moriarty, whose appointment as master mechanic 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., has been announced in these columns, was 
born on July 24, 1872, 
at Connellsville, Pa., and 
was educated in the 
schools of Cincinnati and 
the high schools of 
Newark,.-Ohio. He be- 
gan railway work in 
February, 1887, as a ma- 
chinist apprentice on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and 
from March, 1891, to 
September, 1895, was 
machinist successively on 
the Pennsylvania - Rail- 
road, the Baltimore & 
Qhio, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 
He then returned to the 
service of the Baltimore 
& Ohio as machinist, 
and was subsequently 
machine shop foreman and general foreman on the same road. 
From August, 1898, to July of the following year he was in a 
contract shop, and then to May, 1903, was first a gang foreman 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, then roundhouse foreman, and later 
general foreman. In June, 1903, he went to the Erie as general 
foreman, and later became master mechanic, leaving that com-.- 
pany in August, 1907, to become master mechanic of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford on the Old Colony division at 
Providence, R. I., which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as master mechanic of the same road, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., as above noted. 


G. A. Moriarty. 
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J. E. O’Brien, superintendent of motive power of the: Western 
Pacific at Jeffery Shops, Cal., has been appointed assistant me- 
chanical superintendent of the Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
effective October 8. 


C. E. Denney, signal engineer of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed special engi- 
neer on the staff of Vice-President J. J. Bernet, at Chicago, of 
the New York Central Lines West, and F. B. Wiegand, assistant 
signal engineer at Cleveland, succeeds Mr. Denney. 


The jurisdiction of D. R. MacBain, superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago, Indiana’& Southern, having been with- 
drawn, J. T. Flavin, master mechanic, will assume charge of the 
locomotive and car departments of that road, reporting to\the 
superintendent. E. M. Wilcox is appointed general car foreman, 
reporting to the master mechanic. Headquarters, Gibson, Ind. 
Effective October 1. 


A. F. Blaess, whose appointment as district engineer of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn., has already been announced in these columns, was born 
in 1871 at Ann Arbor, Mich. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1895, with the degree of C. E., and began 
railway work in July of that year. with the Detroit & Mackinac. 
He was employed as chainman and rodman on the engineering 
corps making preliminary and location surveys during 1895 and 
1896, and the following year he entered the service of the 
Illinois Central, being a track apprentice for the first three 
months. He was then transferred to the engineering department, 
where he was employed in various positions, from rodman to 
assistant engineer in the construction and maintenance depart- 
ment, until 1902, when he was made road supervisor. He was 
advanced to roadmaster in 1905, and in 1911 became assistant 
engineer maintenance of way, with jurisdiction also over the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. Mr. Blaess remained in the latter 
position until his recent appointment as district engineer of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, as above noted. 


Purchasing Officers. 


William R. Shoop, purchasing agent of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, at Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed manager 
of purchases and stores, with headquarters at Rochester, ‘effective 
November 1. 


Special Officers, 


George A. McNicholl has been’ appointed commissioner of the 
colonization and industrial department of the” Grand \Trunk 
Pacific, with office at Prince Rupert, B. C. 





OBITUARY. 


William E. Barnett, formerly from January; 1900, to 1904, 
third vice-president of the New York, New Haven. & Hartford, 
died at Pinehurst, N. C., on October 9. _He was born ‘on’ Feb- 
jruary 20, 1845, at Charleston,*S. C., and graduated from Yale 
with the class of 1864, and ater completed a course in the 
Albany Law School. His first railway work was as private sec- 
retary to President Bishop of. the New York.& New Haven 
in 1869. He was subsequently executive secretary of its suc- 
cessor, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, which position 
he held until 1887. Later he was made attorney, and in 1900 be- 
came vice-president at the head of the department of law, real 
estate and taxes. 


Charles A. Florence, export and import agent of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, died in that city on October 7. He was born 
on June 8, 1857 at Chicago, and began railway work in 1877 as 
a clerk. From 1879 to 1887 he was agent in the Chicago office 
of the Iowa Railroad Land Company and then to 1890 was 
traveling passenger agent of the I!linois Central for Canada and 
had been in the continuous service of that road ever since. From 
February, to November, 1890, he was New England passenger 
agent, and then to September, 1897, was general agent of tlie 
freight and passenger department for New England at Boston, 
Mass., becoming general eastern freight agent in September, 
1897, at New York. In September, 1910, he was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent at Chicago; in May, 1911, he was 
made assistant general foreign freight agent, and since March, 
1912, had been export and import agent of the same road. 
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Joseph Robinson Parrott, president of the Florida East Coast, 
with headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., died suddenly on 
October 13 at his summer camp at Oxford, Me. He was born on 
October 30, 1859, at Ox- 
ford, and was educated 
at Yale, graduating also 
from the law school. 
His first railway work 
was as attorney on the 
Jacksonville, Tampa & 
Key West, and he was 
subsequently appointed 
general counsel and land 
commissioner, which 
position he held until 
June, 1892; from 1890 to 
1892 he was also receiver 
of the Florida Southern; 
was general counsel of 
the Jacksonville, St. Au- 
gustine & Halifax River 
and its successor, the 
Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine & Indian River. In 
1902 he became vice- 
president of the same 
road, which is now 
known as the Florida 
East Coast, and in 1910 was elected president of the same road. 
He had been closely associated with the late Henry M. Flagler 
in the railroad and hotel business, and assisted Mr. Flagler in 
building the oversea extension of the Florida East Coast to 
Key West. 


William McCullough Grafton, signal engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters at that 
city, died on October 10, at Atlantic City, N. J. He was born on 
October 12, 1854, at Yel- 
low Creek, Ohio, and 
began railway work in 
1870, as chief mileage 
clerk on the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago. 
One year later he be- 
came station agent on 
the same road and sub- 
sequently became coal 
inspector on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis. From February, 
1877, to July, 1881, he 
was conductor on the 
Potomac, Fredericksburg 
& Piedmont, and then to 
January, 1882, was as- 
sistant superintendent of 
the same road, becom- 
ing general superintend- 
ent of that road in 1882. 
From 1885 to 1886 he 
was out of railway serv- 
ice and then was ap- 
pointed supervisor of signals on the Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Grafton had been signal engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh since August, 1889, and 
since January, 1905, was signal engineer also of the Vandalia 
Railroad. He was one of the most accomplished engineers in 
this field, but was a modest man and was not prominent in the 
Signal Association. It was he who first made an extensive in- 
stallation of the now popular three-position automatic block 
signals. The Railway Signal Association at the meeting in 
Nashville, Tenn., on October 14, adopted resolutions testifying 
to his worth. He was a pioneer among signal engineers and 
had not only the courage of his convictions, but the energy 
and determination to bring them to a realization. He had a 
broad conception of the art of signaling. His work has had and 
will continue to have an important influence on the development 
of this branch of railway engineering, and his upright and useful 
life as a gentleman and a railway officer is a cherished example 
to his friends and associates. 





J. R. Parrott. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








THE Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has ordered 20 mikado loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA has ordered 4 mogul loco- 
motives and 6 switching locomotives from the Lima Locomotive 
Corporation. 


THe CenTRAL or New Jersey has ordered 5 eight-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives and 10 ten-wheel locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


THe LAKEsipE & MARBLEHEAD has ordered 1 six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. The 
dimensions of the cylinders will be 21 in. x 28 in., the diameter 
of the driving wheels will be 51 in., the steam pressure will be 
180 Ibs. and the total weight in working order will be 165,000 Ibs. 


THE CENTRAL RAILWAY oF BrAzIL has ordered 6 ten-wheel 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
dimensions of the cylinders will be 16 in. x 20 in., the diameter 
of the driving wheels will be 48 in., the steam pressure will be 
180 lbs. and the total weight in working order will be 80,000 lbs. 


THE Dorapo ExTENSION RaiLway or CoLomBia has ordered 
2 prairie type locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The dimensions of the cylinders will be 15 in. x 20 in., the 
diameter of the driving wheels will be 40 in., the steam pressure 
will be 175 lbs. and the total weight in working order will be 
82,000 Ibs. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie has ordered 
6 consolidation locomotives and 4 Pacific type locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company. The consolidation loco- 
motives will have 25 in. x 30 in. cylinders, 63 in. driving wheels, 
a steam pressure of 170 lbs. and a total weight in working order 
of 226,000 lbs. The Pacific type locomotives will have 25 in. x 26 
in. cylinders, 75 in. driving wheels, a steam pressure of 180 Ibs. 
and a total weight in working order of 260,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





THE SOUTHERN RAILway is said to be in the market for 500 
hopper cars. 


Tue J. B. Jenxins Coat & Coxe Company, Elkins, W: Va., is 
considering the purchase of 400 fifty-ton hopper cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 500 fifty-ton 
gondola cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Tue Missouri Paciric is in the market for 100 all steel pas- 
senger cars, including chair cars, coaches, baggage cars and ex- 
press cars. 


Tue Burrato, RocHEester & PITTsBuRGH is in the market for 
1,000 forty-ton box cars, 1,000 fifty-ton gondola cars and 1,000 
fifty-ton hopper cars: 


Tue Cuicaco & North WeEsTERN has ordered 1,000 gondola 
cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company and 1,000 
gondola cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 25,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Erte Rarroap has ordered 4,000 tons of titanium open 
hearth rails for severe curve service from the Carnegie Steel 
Company. 


Tue Great Nortuern has ordered 20,000 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company, and 5,000 tons each from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 





New Line ror Ecuapor.—The Ecuadorian congress has just 
passed a law authorizing the construction of a railroad from 
Quito to the coast in the province of Esmeraldas, a distance of 
from 90 to 120 miles. 
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Supply Trade News. 


B. T. Lewis, western manager of the Railway Appliances Com- 
pany, Chicago, died on October 11. 


C. C. Whittier, manager of the Winnipeg, Man., office of the 
Robert W. Hunt Co., Ltd., Chicago, has been. made treasurer and 
general manager of that company, with headquarters in Montreal, 


Que. 


The Galena Signal Oil Company of Franklin, Pa., has bought 
about three acres of land at Clearing, I‘l, on which to build 
steel storage tanks, a concrete and brick warehouse, and a power 
plant. 


E. E. Hudson has been made fourth vice-president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., with office at Orange. Mr. 
Hudson will continue as heretofore in charge of the sales of 
the Primary battery department. 





Chester H. Jones has been placed in charge of the steam rail- 
road department of the General Electric Company’s new St. 
Louis district office. Mr. Jones has been connected with the 
steam railroad department in the Chicago territory. 


Blake C. Howard, heretofore southwestern sales manager of 
B. W. Mudge & Co., has opened offices in the Railway Exchange 
building, St. Louis; Mo., to handle a general line of railway 
supplies. He will continue to represent B. W. Mudge & Co., 
together with other accounts. 


The Canton Foundry & Machine Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
recently installed in the North Billerica, Mass., shops of the 
Boston & Maine, six portable cranes; and three portable cranes in 
the Scranton, Pa., shops of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
This company has also sold to the New York Central Lines one 
No. 4 Canton allegator shear; to the Boston & Albany, one No. 
3 motor driven allegator shear; to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, one No. 2 motor driven allegator shear; to the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, two 8 ft. turntables for the Joliet, Ill., shops; 
and to the Central Railroad of New Jersey, thirteen 8-ft. turn- 
tables for the Elizabeth, N. J., shops. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Pweumatic Toots.—The-Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
has issuéd bulletin 34-T, describing its class “M” Chicago Pneu- 
matic Corliss type steam driven compressors. 


Fireproor Foor Construction—The Clinton Wire Cloth 
Company, Clinton, Mass., has issued a booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing and illustrating a test conducted at the Columbia Fire 
Testing Station, Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 30, 1913, by Harold 
Perrine, of the University of Columbia, upon so-called fireproof 
floors, consisting of a floor slab of cinder concrete, one of terra 
cotta and one of gypsum and shavings. The test was a fire, 
load and water test for the purpose of comparing the fireproofing 
properties of the three different types. An average temperature 
of 1,700 deg. Fahr. was maintained for four hours against the 
under side of the slabs, which carried at the same time a load of 
150 Ibs. per sq. ft. At the end of four hours the under sides 
of the slabs, while hot, were subjected to water pressure of 
about 60 Ibs. per sq. in. for five minutes through a standard fire 
nozzle 134 in. in diameter. The top of the floor was then flooded 
at low pressure and the under surface of the slabs again sub- 
jected for five minutes to 60 Ibs. pressure from the hose. On the 
following day after the floors had cooled they were then loaded 
with 600 Ibs. per sq. ft., and the deflections were recorded. The 
concrete cinder and the gypsum slabs were reinforced with Clin- 
ton electrically welded wire. The cinder concrete floor went 
through the entire test practically uninjured and sustained a final 
loading of 600 lbs. per sq. ft. with a deflection of only 9/32 of 
an inch. The gypsum slab suffered a loss of all material below 
the reinforcement at the end of the water test and failed before 
the load of 600 Ibs. was reached. The terra cotta floor showed a 
splitting and breaking of the lower webs of a number of the 
blocks when the water was applied and the destruction of their 
lower webs under the application of the load of 600 Ibs. Full 
details of the test, together with photographs and diagrams are 
included in the pamphlet. 
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AtcoMA CENTRAL & Hupson Bay.—The section of. the Algoma 
Eastern to Goat Island was opened for traffic on September 15, 
and the line is now being operated from Sudbury, Ont., to Goat 
Island, at which point a roundhotise and machine shop has been 
built. A bridge is under construction to connect Goat Island 
with Little Current, on Manitoulin Island, and it is expected will 
be ready for traffic about November 1. The passenger station . 
and freight sheds will be located at Little Current. (July 18, 
p. 131.) 


Acoma Eastern.—See Algoma Central & Hudson Bay. 


British CoLtumsBiA ELectric—This company is negotiating 
with the Great Northern for the purchase of the abandoned right 
of way of the Cloverdale-Blaine line between Hazelmere and 
the International boundary at Blaine, Wash. The proposed line 
will connect with the line projected by the Stone & Webster 
Corporation, to Bellingham, Wash., and an extension may be 
built to the mouth of the Campbell river. 


CaNaDIAN Paciric.—The Board of Railway Commissioners of 
Canada has approved the revised location plans on the Pacific 
division for the Kootenay Central, under construction by the 
Canadian Pacific, from mileage 37.35 southeasterly to mileage 
57.19, and also approved the revised location plans of the Bassano 
easterly branch from mileage 98.72 to 115.59. 

Preliminary work for the electrification of the Castlegar-Ross- 
land section of the Canadian Pacific is under way. The power 
plant of the West Kootenay Power & Light Company is being 
increased to meet the Canadian Pacific requirements. 


CANADIAN Roaps.—The city council of Winnipeg, Man., has 
passed a by-law providing for a water supply for the city from 
Shoal Lake at a cost of $13,500,000. The report of the engineers 
on which the estimated cost is based contains $1,020,000 to pro- 
vide a standard gage railway from the point where the aque- 
duct leaves the Grand Trunk Pacific to Indian Bay, 85 miles, 
which is about $12,000 a mile, for building such a line. 


Cuicaco, Peorta & Quincy Traction.—An officer writes re- 
garding the reports that this company will build a line to con- 
nect Quincy, Ill, with Peoria, that the company expects to start 
the work about April 1, 1914. J. L. Soebbing, president, Quincy, 
and the Chapman Company, Steger building, Chicago, is in 
charge of the engineering work. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The report of this com- 
pany for the year ended June 30, 1913, shows that the St. Paul 
& Kansas City Short Line between Carlisle, Iowa, and Allerton, 
Iowa, was opened for through passenger and freight train service 
on September 14, 1913. Construction of the Malvern & Camden 
from Malvern, Ark., to Camden, has been completed since the 
close of the fiscal year, and it was opened for operation 27, Oc- 
tober 1, 1913. Industrial tracks were constructed to 77 private 
industries and to six coal mines, necessitating the construction of 
83 tracks during the year, and additional track improvement was 
made, re-arranging and extending tracks to fifteen industries. 
During the year the company also completed work on addi- 
tional and improved terminal facilities. 


CoLtoraDo, Wyominc & NorTHERN.—Incorporated in Colorado 
with $5,000,000 capital, to build 100 miles of railroad from 
the Denver & Salt Lake near the confluence of the Elk and 
Bear. rivers in Colorado north to a connection with the Union 
Pacific at Rawlins, Wyo. The directors include G. W. Bowen, 
W. J. Van Mannen, J. C. Buck, and O. L. Dines. The same in- 
terests will develop coal fields in Routt and Moffat counties, 
Colo. It is understood that financial arrangements have been 
made with Belgian capitalists to secure the necessary capital. 
The headquarters of the company will be in Denver, Colo., and in 
Toronto, Can. 


Coos Bay & CoguiLLE VaLtey.—An officer writes that grading 
work is now under way by Willet & Burr, San Francisco, Cal., 
ftom. Myrtle Point, Oregon, following the south fork of Co- 
quille river to Wagner Branch, 22 miles, and track has been laid 
on eight miles. The maximum grades will be 1 1/10 per cent., 
and the maximum curvature 12 deg. There will be six Howe 
truss bridges, one tunnel, and three miles of trestles on the line. 











Octoser 17, 1913. 


The company expects to develop a traffic in logs, farm products 
and gravel. F. A. Haines, chief engineer of construction. 


Dominion ATLANTIC.—The Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada has approved of a revised location for the North 
Mountain branch between Grafton, N. S., and Torn Lake, in 
Cornwallis Township. 


East & West Coast.—An officer writes that the prospects of 
building from Bradentown, Fla., to Arcadia, 52 miles, are good. 
Maximum grades will be one-half per cent.; maximum curvature 
one and one-half degrees. The company expects to develop a 
traffic in lumber, fruits, vegetables and phosphates. Allen W. 
Jones is president and general contractor, Bradentown. 


Fiormpa East Coast.—An officer writes that grading work on 
the Kissimmee Valley division has been completed from May- 
town, south to Kenanville, thence southeasterly via Apoxsee, 
Lokosee, Yeehaw, Osowaw, Focho and Hilolo, to Okeechobee, 
123 miles. The section from Maytown to Kenanville, 72.5 
miles is now in operation. In addition, grading work has been 
completed from Kenanville on a branch south to Bassenger, 36 
miles. The work was carried out by the Kissimmee Valley Con- 
struction Company, Jacksonville, Fla., and involved handling 
about 3,000-cu. yds. to the mile, of which 10 per cent. was ex- 
cavation work. The maximum grades are 4/10 of 1 per cent., 
and maximum curvature 3 deg. A 50-ft. Strauss bascule bridge 
was built over the St. Johns river, and there is an 800-ft. stand- 
ard trestle over Ecoularkhatchee creek, and a 1,500-ft. standard 
trestle over St. Johns river, also a number of smaller structures 
varying in length from 10 to 60 ft. each. The company expects 
to develop a traffic in naval stores, manufactured lumber and 
citrus fruits. It is expected that track will be laid to Okeecho- 
bee, also on the branch to Bassenger during the early part of 
1914. 


Gutr, Froripa & ALABAMA.—An officer writes that the 20-mile 
extension of the main line north of Local, Ala., will be accepted 
from the contractor before November 1, at which time the company 
expects to place the extension in operation. With this extension, 
the-company-will have in operation 106 miles. A contract for grad- 
ing and additional 50 miles to a connection with the Southern Rail- 
way, near Pine Hill, Ala., has just been let.to James T. McCarthy 
& Company, involving the handling of approximately 1,500,000 yds. 
of classified excavation. Under the terms of the contract the work 
must be completed in time for the extension to be opened by 
September 1, 1914. Plans are now being made for the necessary 
bridging to carry the line over the Alabama river near Yellow Bluff, 
which will consist of a draw span and the necessary truss ap- 
proach spans, as well as some steel trestle. The total length of 
the bridge is to be about 2,500 ft. The company expects that 
both the sub-structure and superstructure contracts will be ready 
for bids about January 1, 1914. The company’s forces are also 
‘.2 ged at a number of places on the existing line, in relocation 
of sine and grade reduction to secure maximum grades of .75 
per cent. southbound and 1 per cent. northbound, and extensive 
additions to the marine terminal at Pensacola are now under way. 
(October 10, p. 679.) bogie 


Itt1no1is CENTRAL.—This company has let a contract to J. D. 
Lynch, Monmouth, Ill., for grading on track depression work 
at Mattoon, Ill. The contract is worth about $450,000. 


NiopraRA Water Power Rai_way.—lIncorporated in South 
Dakota with $16,500,000 capital and headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
and at Sioux City, Iowa. The company will secure power from 
the Niobrara river in Nebraska to operate electric railway lines 
in northeastern Nebraska, and to enter Iowa at Sioux City and 
South Dakota at Yankton, at which place a bridge is to be built 
over the Missouri river. An extension will be built on the south 
to Omaha. The lines in Nebraska will extend through the 
counties of Holt, Knox, Cedar, Dixon, Dakota, Thurston, Burt, 
Cuming, Antelope, Pierce, Madison, Stanton, Colfax, Dodge, 
Washington and Douglas. The incorporators are: C. W. Baker, 
Omaha, Neb.; O. S. Christian, Madison; H. P. Bruhman, Lehigh ; 
P. Mangold, Bennington, and G. W. Martens, ‘Pierre, S. Dak. 


Nueces VAuiey, Rio GranpeE & Gutr.—An officer writes that 
in addition to building from a point about a quarter of a mile 
east of Kitty, Tex., on the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf,-to a 
point. near. the..center.of McMullen. county,-about 25 miles, the 
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company intends extending the line to connections with other 
lines, and developing a large section heretofore without rail 
facilities. The line as projected will follow the valley of the 
Nueces river most of the way. There will be some trestles on 
the line and a number of stations are to be put up. The prin- 
cipal commodities to be carried will be cattle and construction 
material. W. A. Matthaei, president, and J. W. Brooks, chief 
engineer, Belleville. 


Paciric & Hupson Bay.—A line is being surveyed, it is said, 
from Bella Coola, B. C., to Alexis creek, thence across the 
Cariboo river between mileage 103 and 105 to Beaver, B. C. E. 
Both, Bella Coola, B. C., is in charge of the surveys. 


St. Etmo, Bette HeLtena & Lourtstana Eastern.—An officer 
writes that this company has 11 miles of track laid in Louisiana 
and that the company expects early next year to build an ex- 
tension about two miles long. In addition to the use of steam 
as the motive power, gasolene motor cars will be used. G. W. 
Reese, president, New Orleans, La. 


San Antonio & AusTIN INTERURBAN.—An officer is quoted as 
saying that construction work will soon be started on this line. 
About 40 per cent. of the right of way has been secured from 
Austin, Tex., southwest via Manchaca, Buda, Kyle, San Marcos, 
Hunter, and New Braunfels to San Antonio, about 85 miles. 
(March 28, p. 779.) 


SoutH DakoTa CENTRAL.—This company, it is said, has under 
consideration the question of building an extension from Water- 
town, S. D., north into Day county, probably via Webster. 


SOUTHERN RAiLway.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1913, shows that construction of the double-track 
line north of Atlanta, between Cross Keys and Gainsville, Ga. 
(exclusive of a single-track gauntlet between Suwanee and 
Duluth) was completed and put in operation during the year. 
Additional double-tracking was begun during the year between 
the following points: Amherst and Monroe, Va., New Holland 
and Gainesville, Ga., Cross Keys and. Armour, Ga., and between 
Twenty-seventh street, Birmingham, and east end of yard at 
North Birmingham, Ala. With the completion of the double- 
track between Amherst and Monroe, and between New Holland 
and Gainesville, both of which are expected to be completed by 
the latter part of 1913, and that between Cross Keys and Ar- 
mour, which is expected to be finished early in 1914, the com- 
pany will have in operation on its main line between Washington 
and Atlanta 301.07 miles of double-track, or approximately 46 
per cent. of the total mileage between those terminals. The track 
between Twenty-seventh street, Birmingham and the east end 
of yard at North Birmingham is expected to be in service about 
January 1, 1914. The additional main track between Constitu- 
tion and Roseland, Ga., is now in operation. The new double- 
track connection with the Cincinnati, New Orleas & Texas Pacific 
at Citico Junction, Tenn., equipped with interlocking signals, was 
completed and put in service during the year. The Knoxville 
River Front Extension, also the belt line at High Point, N. C., 
were completed and put in service during the year. The lap- 
sidings between Macon and Jesup, Ga., the aggregate length of 
which is 19,028 ft., also a new gravity yard at Macon, Ga., were - 
completed and put in service during the year.. A new line from 
near Forbes, Va., on the Franklin branch, extending to ore prop- 
erties, was completed during the year, and a revision of the 
main line for a distance of 3.3 miles in the vicinity of Parr 
Shoals, S. C., was made necessary by the construction, by a 
power company, of a dam in Broad river. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRACTION & Power Company.—We are told 
that this company, operating 13 miles of electric line between 
New Iberia, La., and Jeanerette, has not yet decided when con- 
tracts will be let to complete the through line projected sev- 
eral months ago from Berwick northwest to St. Martinsville, 
about 75 miles. The plans call for putting up a power house 
and several sub-stations. (July 25, p. 170.) 


Tri-STATE Rattways Company oF Micnuican.—An_ officer 
writes that this company has been incorporated in Michigan to 
build an interurban line from Adrian, Mich., in Lenawee county, 
southwest to Elkhart, Ind., with a branch from this line at Man- 
atau beach on Devil’s lake in Lenawee county north to Jackson 
in Jackson county. .Some of the right of way has been secured 
and the prospects for building are good. The company expects 
to develop a traffic in dairy products, generdl agricultural prod- 
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ucts, live stock, lumber, etc. Harry McClave, president, Hills- 


dale, Mich. 


Trona Raitway.—An officer writes that grading work is now 
under way and is being carried out by Robert Sherer & Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., on the line from Searles, Cal., on the 
Southern Pacific, in Kern county, northerly and northeasterly 
to Searles Lake, in the northwest corner of San Bernardino 
county, 31 miles. Maximum grades will be 1.75 per cent. com- 
pensated and maximum curvature 2 degrees. W. A. Cattell, 
chief engineer, San Francisco, Cal. (May 16, p. 1115.) 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


BaLTiMorE, Mp.—The Baltimore & Ohio will make a large ad- 
dition to its freight facilities in the Camden station terminal 
at Baltimore. The plans call for the construction of an out- 
bound freight house to be 600 ft. long x 20 ft. wide, with four 
tracks having a capacity of 15 cars each and a platform 8 ft. 
wide, to be built along Eutaw street, between Lee and Cross 
streets. The terminal will be built by the railroad forces. 


Batuurst, N. B.—See Truro, N. S. 


Mempuis, TENN.—The report of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific for the year ended June 30, 1913, shows that the Arkan- 
sas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Company was in- 
corporated to build a double track steel bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi river at Memphis, Tenn. Construction is now under way 
and this bridge when completed will be equally owned by The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern and the St. Louis Southwestern. 


NonconnaH, TENN.—The Illinois Central has given a contract 
to Swift & Co., Chicago, for building a new roundhouse at 
Nonconnah. 


Om City, Pa.—An officer of the Pennsylvania writes that the 
erection of a bridge to replace the present structure is contem- 
plated at Oil City, Pa., but definite plans have not as yet been 
decided upon. 


PensacoLa, FLa—Extensive improvements to the marine 
terminal of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama are now under way, 
comprising the dredging, to 31 ft. of depth, of a channel, turning 
basin and slips for two piers, in addition to the one now in 
operation, the dredged material being deposited behind a bulk- 
head, thereby reclaiming thirty acres of land which is to be 
used for yard and warehouse purposes. The contract for the 
dredging has been let to the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Company, 
New York. Plans are now being made for a modern coaling 
dock, on which bids will be asked in time to insure its completion 
by September, 1914. The additional docks are being built by the 
company’s forces, although contract will shortly be let for the 
steel frame for a pier shed 100 ft. wide x 1,200 ft. long. See 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama under Railway Construction. 


Sr. Cesare, Que—The Montreal & Southern Counties has 
given a contract to John Ross, of Ross & McComb, it is said, 
for the concrete sub-structure of a bridge to be built over the 
Yamaska river at St. Cesaire. The bridge will have four piers 
and two abutments. It is understood that the Dominion Bridge 
Company will erect the superstructure. 


St. Mato, Que—The National Transcontinental has given a 
contract to J. Gosselin, Levis, Que., it is said, for putting up ma- 
chine and other shop buildings at St. Malo. 


Truro, N. S.—New station buildings are to be erected at 
Truro, N. S., and at Bathurst, N. B., by the Intercolonial Rail- 
way. It is also proposed to overhaul many of the other station 
buildings on the road. 


Van Buren, Maine.—The International St. John River Com- 
mission having given its formal consent and approved of the pro- 
ject to build an international railroad bridge between Van Buren, 
Me., and St. Leonards, N. B., the last legal obstacle in the path 
of the promoters has been removed. Van Buren is one of the 
terminal points of the Bangor & Aroostook, and St. Leonards is 
the junction point of three Canadian roads, the Intercolonial, 
Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pacific. It is under- 
stood that plans are being made for the construction of a link 
connecting these lines. (May 9, p. 1053.) 
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Boston & Marne.—See New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHiIcaco & Sr. Louis.—The Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio has authorized the company to 
issue $1,578,000 general mortgage bonds, to be sold at not less 
than 90; and, as has already been noted in these columns, has 
further modified its order permitting the issue of $1,000,000 of 
these bonds at 90 and $578,000 of these bonds at 81; the 
$1,000,000 bonds having, of course, already been sold at 90. 


DeLawarE & Hupson.—This company has received permission 
from the New York Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, to issue $4,500,000 first and refunding mortgage 4 per 
cent. bonds of 1908-1943. The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 95. The company had asked for authority to issue 
$5,000,000 of these bonds, of which $3,000,000 were to retire a 
like amount of bills payable incurred for expenditures for ad- 
ditions and betterments, and $2,000,000 were to be used to pay 
for future additions and betterments. 


MempuHis Union Sration.—Potter, Choate & Prentice, New 
York, are offering $2,500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 
of November 1, 1913-1959 at 10134, to yield 4.90 per cent. on 
the investment. The bonds are guaranteed jointly and 
severally, principal and interest, by the Louisville & Nashville; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern; Southern Railway, and St. Louis Southwestern. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commission has finally authorized the company to 
issue its $67,552,000 6 per cent. debenture bonds. These 
bonds are offered to stockholders at par and are convertible 
after October 1, 1918, and not later than October 1, 1928, 
into stock at par. 

Theodore N. Vail and Alexander Cochrane, both directors 
of the Boston & Maine, have resigned as directors of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 


NorFroLK SouTHERN.—At the annual meeting the by-laws were 
changed providing for 19 directors instead of 17. Lewis L. 
Clarke, president of the American Exchange National Bank, 
was elected a director and the other vacancy was not filled. 


Union Paciric.—After the meeting of the board of directors on 
Thursday of last week Judge Lovett gave out the following 
statement: 

“The question of the disposition to be made of the large 
cash fund realized by the Union Pacific from the proceeds of 
the recent sale of Southern Pacific stock, and possibly of cer- 
tain other assets of the company, has received the urgent and 
careful attention of the board of directors. The conclusion 
has been arrived at that existing circumstances make it in- 
expedient to deal with this subject at present. To avoid mis- 
understanding, however, it is deemed right to state that none 
of the various plans which have thus far been considered and 
discussed contemplated any division of surplus either in cash 
or securities which in its result would have increased the 
present yield of the stock.” 

Judge Lovett was prevailed upon by the Wall Street Journal 
to amplify the last paragraph of his statement. He said: 
“Personally I see no necessity for any amplification, but to 
remove any misunderstanding, I may say simply that Union 
Pacific is a 10 per cent. stock, paying 10 per cent. out of in- 
vestment income and transportation earnings. It was the 
purpose of the directors to conserve to the Union Pacific in- 
vestor that same income. All of the plans considered for an 
extra dividend provided for a corresponding reduction in the 
10 per cent. rate paid on the Union Pacific common stock.” 





BotiviAN RaiLway DEVELOPMENT.—Railway development in 
Bolivia continues, and the lack of transportation facilities is 
being gradually lessened. Although on the Pacific side the 
republic is fairly provided with communications by means of the 
Antofagasta, the Arica to La Paz, and the La Paz to Huaqui 
Railways (the latter connecting via Lake Titicaca with the 
Peruvian port-of Mollendo), the Atlantic side is only served by 
the rivers assisted by the Madeira & Mamoré Railway. 








{ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY—NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


WasurncrTon, D. C., October 3, 1913. 
To the Stockholders of the Southern Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submits the following report of the affairs of 
the Company for the year ended June 30, 1913: 


INCOME STATEMENT. 


Increase 
1913. 1912. or Decrease. 
Miles of Road Operated, Av- 
oS Pn re ae ee 7,035.61 7,088.03 Dec. 52.42 





Gross Operating Revenues.. .$68,529,490.20 $63,590,328.90 Inc.$4,939,161.30 
Total Operating Expenses... 48,273,923.55 43,696,236.39 Inc. 4,577,687.16 





Net Operating Revenue..... $20,255,566.65 $19,894,092.51 Inc. $361,474.14 
Auxiliary Operations — Net 











MOURNE iso occ sansa eae 80,535.87 64,754.67 Inc. 15,781.20 
Net Revenue .............. $20,336,102.52 $19,958,847.18 Inc. $377,255.34 
ON 5 Soe ow Sests suas 2,480,387.28  2,452,328.28 Inc. 28,059.00 
Operating Income ......... $17,855.715.24 $17,506,518.90 Inc. $349,196.34 
Other Income ........2.0+: 3,365,970.50  3,580,441.70 Dec. 214,471.20 

Total Gross Income....$21,221,685.74 $21,086,960.60 Inc. $134,725.14 
Deductions from Income.... 3,104,086.17 3,180,139.70 Dec. 76,053.53 





Total Available Income.$18,117,599.57 $17,906,820.90 -Inc. $210,778.67 
Interest on Mortgage, Bonded 
and Secured Debt........ 11,038,974.40 11,143,703.84 Dec. 104,729.44 





Balance of Income over 
ES ivse'xicners.y,ec $7.078.625.17 $6,763,117.06 Inc. $315,508.11 





Dividends on Preferred Stock: 


No. 23, Two Per Cent., paid 

in April, 1912; No. 25, 

Two and One-Half Per 

Cent., paid in April, 1913. $1,500,000.00 $1,200,000.00 Inc. $300,000.00 
No. 24, Two and One-Half 

Per Cert., paid in Octo- 

ber, 1912; Reserve for 

Dividend No. 26, Two 

and One-Half Per Cent., 

payable in October, 1913. 1,500,000.00  1,500.000.00 





Total Dividends ....... $3,000,000.00 $2,700,000.00 Inc. $300,000.00 





Balance over Dividends on 
Preferred Stock ......... $4,078.625.17 $4,063.117.06 Ire. $15.508.11 
Additions and Betterments.. 48,660.48 44,989.42 Inc. 3,671.06 





Balarce carried to Credit 
of Profit and Loss... $4,029,964.69 $4,018,127.64 Inc. $11,837.05 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


The surplus shown by the Profit and Loss statement as of June 30, 1912. 
was $13,756,936.13. After making provision through Income for the full 
Dividend on the Preferred Stock. amounting to $3.000,000, and charging 
to Profit and Loss $98,332.96, Discount on Securities, thus extinguishing 
the entire amount of such discount, and $314,009.66, representing net mis- 
cellaneous accounts written down, the surplus as of June 30, 1913, 
amounted to $17,374,558.20, a gain of $3,617,622.07 over the preceding year. 


DISCOUNT ON SECURITIES. 


The Discount on Equipment Trust Obligations and other securities sold 
bv the Company during the year amounted. to $110.350.00, of which $12,- 
bg was charged to Income and the balance, $98,332.96, to Profit and 

oss. 


INTEREST. 


The accrued interest on Mortgage, Bonded and Secured Debt for the 
year ended June 30, 1913, was $104,729.44 less than for the preceding 
year. The interest on Equipment Trust Obligations decreased $5,604.43 
and on Bonds and Notes $99,125.01. due principally to the retirement at 
maturity February 1, 1913, of $5,000,000 of the Company’s Three-Year 
Five Per Cent. Notes. 

DIVIDENDS. 


A dividend of Two and One-Half Per Cent. on the Preferred Stock 
of the Comoany was paid April 24, 1913, and provision has been made for 
the payment on October 30, 1913, of a dividend of Two and One-Half 
Per Cent. declared out of Income earned during the year. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT AND MORTGAGE DEBT. 


The investment in physical property, exclusive of depreciation, increased 
$3.516.514.27, of which $2,927.739.04 was in Roadway and Structures and 
$588,775.23 in Equinment. This increase represents net additions made 
during the year. (See pages 24 and 25.) 

During the year there was a decrease of $3,628,600 in outstanding 
Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds and Notes and $1,234,000 in Equip- 
ment Trust Oblivations, (See page 28.) 

The $10,000,000 Three-Year Five Per Cent. Notes issued in 1910. were 
retired by the payment at maturity, February 1, 1913, of $5.000,000 in 
cash out of Treasury funds, and with the proceeds from the sale of 
$5.000,000 Three-Year Five Per Cent. Notes dated February 1, 1913. 

There were paid‘at maturity, April 10, 1913, $150,000 Atlantic, Ten- 
nescee and Ohio Railroad Company First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds, 
and a like amount of Southern Railway Company First Consolidated 


Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds were drawn therefor as provided in the 
Mortgage. 

On June 4, 1913, there were sold $1,500,000 Southern Railway Company 
First Consolidated Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, therefore free in the 
Treasury, to reimburse the Treasury, in part, for expenditures incident to 
additions and betterments. 

here were retired during the year, through the sinking fund pro- 
visions of the mortgages, $30,600 Charlottesville and Rapidan Railroad 
Company First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds and $6,000 Franklin and 
Pittsylvania Railroad Company First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds. 
$37,000 First Consolidated Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds were drawn 
on account thereof and placed in the Treasury. 

By reason of these and previous drawings tor similar purposes, and the 
sale of $1,500,000 Southern Railway Company First Consolidated Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds, there remained free in the Treasury on June 30, 
1913, $1,114,800 of these bonds. 

During the month of June, 1913, there were drawn and taken into the 
Treasury $5,000,000 Development and General Mortgage Four Per Cent. 
Bonds, which, under the terms of that mortgage could be drawn during 
the calendar year 1913 to reimburse the Company for expenditures made 
for additions and betterments. In like manner there were also drawn and 
taken into the Treasury during the year $1,130,000 of these Bonds to re- 
imburse the Company for proportion of Equipment Trust Obligations paid 
during the year and charged to capital account. 

As the result of these drawings, the total amount of Development and 
General Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds free in the Treasury on June 30, 
1913, was $25,992,000. 

The Company has continued the conservation of its Working Assets 
through the employment of its Treasury funds. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


Construction of the double-track line north of Atlanta, between Cross 
Keys and Gainesville, Ga. (exclusive of a single-track gauntlet between 
Suwanee and Duluth) referred to in last year’s report, was completed and 
put in operation during the year. 

Additional double-tracking was begun during the year between the fol- 
lowing points: Amherst and Monroe, Va., New Holland and_Gainesville, 
Ga., Cross Keys and Armour, Ga., and between 27th Street, Birmingham, 
ana east end of yard at North birmingham, Ala. 

With the completion of the double-track between Amherst and Monroe, 
and that between New Holland and Gainesville, both of which pieces are 
expected to be completed by the latter part of 1913, and that between 
Cross Keys and Armour, which is expected to be finished early in 1914, 
the Company will have in operation on its main line between Washington 
and Atlanta 301.07 miles of double-track, or approximately 46 per cent. 
of the total mileage between those terminals. The track between 27th 
Street, Birmingham and the east end of yard at North Birmingham is 
expected to be in service about January 1, 1914. 

The additional main track between Constitution and Roseland, Ga., re- 
ferred to in last year’s report, is now in operation. 

The new double-track connection with the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway at Citico Junction, Tenn., equipped with interlock- 
ing signals, referred to in report for the preceding year, was completed 
and put in service durine the vear. 

The Knoxville River Front Extension, referred to in last year’s report, 
was completed during the year and the entire line is now in operation. 

The belt line at High Point, N. C., referred to in last year’s report, 
was completed and put in service during the year. 

The lap-sidings between Macon and Jesup, Ga., the aggregate length of 
which is 19,028 feet, referred to in last year’s report, were completed and 
put in service during the year. : , 

new gravity yard at Macon, Ga., was completed and put in service 
during the year. : 

A new line from near Forbes, Va., on the Franklin Branch, extending 
to ore properties, was completed during the year. ess 

A revision of the main line for a distance of 3.3 miles in the vicinity 
of Parr Shoals, S. C., was made necessary by the construction, by a 
Power company, of a dam in Broad River. The expense of this work is 
to be borne by the power company. , 

The new passenger station at Lynchburg, Va., the building of which was 
made necessary by the new double-track line at that point, was put in 
service October 31, 1912. ; 

The installation of electrical automatic signal system between Denim and 
Charlotte, N. C., a distance of approximately 96 miles, was completed and 
placed in operation. during the year, and a similar system is under con- 
struction between Cameron Run and Orange, Va., a distance of approxi- 
mately 75 miles. : 

During the year the Company received the following new and additional 
equipment: 45 locomotives, 20 steel frame passenger coaches. 10 steel bag- 
gage, mai) and express cars, 6 steel frame dining cars, 275 steel under- 
frame ventilated box cars, 150 steel underframe automobile box cars, 104 
steel flat cars and 4 pieces of road service equipment. It had in course 
of conversion during the year 600 coal cars, the bodies of which had passed 
the stage of economical operation, into steel underframe ventilated box 
cars, of which 551 were completed and placed in service during the year. 

Since the close of the year the Company has contracted for the following 
additional equinment:’ 25 locomotives, 1,720 fifty-ton steel coal cars and 
150 thirty-ton steel underframe stock cars. 


OPERATIONS. 


Gross Revenues increased over those of the preceding vear $4,993,- 
161.30. Operating Expenses increased $4,577,687.16, of which increase 
57.14 per cent., or more than one-half, was in maintenance of the prop- 
erty, 33.28 per cent. in transportation, 7.62 per cent. in the development 
of traffic and 1.96 per cent. in administration expenses. Approximately 
37.68 per cent. of the increase in the cost of transportation was due to 
higher wage schedules. 


Freight Traftic: 


Freight revenues increased over those of the preceding year $3,435,447.44. 

The growth in vrodvction and in the consuming energy of the territory 
served by the Company’s lines is reflected in its classified tonnage statistics. 
P These statistics reveal increased tonnage in a period of ten years as 
ollows: 


Products of Agriculture.......... 1,037,699 tons, or 42.1 per cent. 
Products of Animals.........cc00s 53,689 tons, or 19.9 per cent. 
Products Of Mines... csc cccadceceses 3,528,532 tons, or 42.8 per cent. 
PLOGUOUE: OF TPOrett... <a'cvsivceces sec 1,921,428 tons, or 62.4 per cent, 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous... 3,710,757 tons, or 72.3 per cent, 


FO SUTRONE 6 eine et binees 10,252,105 tons, or 53.4 per cent. 
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Production in excess of local need creates tonnage for distant markets, 
and the increase in the tonnage of the products of the soil, forest and fac- 
tory illustrates a remarkable expansion in the distribution of the products 
of the section the Company serves. 

The production of grain in the Southeast has increased largely in re- 
cents years, but in the section as a whole the production is not yet in ex- 
cess of the local demand although with the more general adoption of di- 
versified farming the tendency is strongly in that direction. 

The volume of other agricultural products is steadily increasing and the 
Southeast is supplying other sections of the country in larger measure each 
year with its fruits and vegetables. 

The expansion of industrial enterprise keeps well abreast with the progress 
of the country at large, and there is a steady increase in tonnage of the 
products of mines and forest and of manufactures. 


Passenger Traffic: 


The passenger traffic of the Company has shown a gratifying increase 
during the year, the increase in revenues therefrom being $1,280,678.07. 
An important factor in bringing this about is the geographical location of 
the system with reference to the currents of commercial travel and to the 
summer and winter tourist resorts of the Southeast. Reaching most of the 
principal commercial centers of the section the Company’s lines are favor- 
ably located for travel within the territory and between it and other sec- 
tions of the United States. Increasing numbers of conventions, re-unions, 
religious assemblies and similar gatherings are being held at points on the 
Company’s lines, and in connection with the religious assemblies there is 
in progress a noteworthy development of community life in the summer 
resort regions in the mountainous territory served by the Company, re- 
sulting an a substantial increase in travel over its lines. 

Details of operations of the Company are set forth in the report of the 
Vice-President and General Manager, hereto annexed. 


RELATIONS OF THE COMPANY TO THE PROGRESS OF THE 
SOUTH. 


_ During the year the Company has continued and still further expanded 
its broad work in aid of agricultural and industrial development in the 
territory traversed by its lines. 


Agriculture: 


The rate at which agricultural development is adding to the wealth of 
the nine Southeastern States traversed by the Company’s lines is indicated 
by United States Census figures showing that the value of farm property 
increased from $2,189,114,320 in 1900 to $4,461,411,250 in 1910, an in- 
crease of $2,272,296,930, or 103.8 per cent., a much higher percentage of 
increase than is shown for any other group of older states. During the 
decade covered by the Census the total annual value of all farm crops 
produced in those states increased from $593,843,573 to $1,199,424,319, an 
increase of $605,580,746, or 102 per cent., which is also a more rapid 
trate of increase than is shown by any other group of older states. 

The most marked tendency gf agricultural progress in the Southeast is 
in the direction of wider diversification and increased attention to live 
stock. At the same time the production of distinctively Southern crops is 
being maintained and increased. This may be strikingly illustrated by sta- 
tistics of cotton and corn. Cotton production in the States traversed by 
the Company’s lines increased from 4,967,490 bales in 1900 to 6,876,023 
bales in 1912, an increase of 1,908,533 bales, or 38.4 per cent. While 
cotton production was thus being more than maintained, the corn crop 
was increased from 290,231,843 bushels in 1900 to 504,135,000 bushels in 
1912, an increase of 213,903,157 bushels, or 73.7 per cent. 

he Company’s Department of Farm Improvement Work is continuing 
to be an effective factor in bringing about increased agricultural production 
in the territory along its lines. On farms where its advice has been fol- 
lowed crop yields per acre have been substantially larger than on similar 
lands in the same localities where this advice has not been followed. This 
may be illustrated by a case in which a farmer followed the advice of the 
Department on part of a field from which he harvested 35 bushels of wheat 
as compared with 10% bushels on the remainder of the same field which 
was farmed in accordance with his old methods. A preliminary report of 
the Manager of this Department for the current year shows that its Field 
Agents were actively co-operating with 2,374 farmers and that 62,090 
acres were being cultivated under their personal instructions. The scope 
of the Department’s work is much broader than indicated by these figures, 
as many farmers not working under personal instructions are following the 
advice of the Department and as the Manager, Assistant Managers, and 
Field Agents deliver addresses at meetings of farmers, attend large num- 
bers of farmers’ meetings and hold neighborhood meetings in the fields 
where practical demonstrations of improved methods are given. 

The Mexican cotton boll weevil, having spread into territory along the 
lines of the Company and its Associated Companies in Mississippi and in 
Western Alabama, special efforts have been made by the Department of 
Farm Improvement Work, in co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, state authorities and local merchants and bankers, to 
aid the farmers in controlling this insect. These efforts have been so 
highly successful as greatly to reduce the damage done by the weevil. The 
results attained have been such as to demonstrate the wisdon of the Com- 
pany in undertaking, in advance of the appearance of the weevil, to in- 
struct farmers as to its control. There is no other region into which this 
insect has spread since its first appearance in Texas in which the damage 
in the first year of its general prevalence has been so small as in the ter- 
ritory along the Company’s lines. 

The live stock and dairy industries in the territory traversed by the 
Company’s lines have continued to reecive helpful attention during the 
year. Through the operation of a dairy instruction car and through visit- 
ing dairymen and farmers, demonstrating the best methods of handling 
milk and making butter and giving advice as to the selection and manage- 
ment of dairy herds and as to the management of poultry, a substantial 
development of the dairy and poultry industries along the Company’s lines 
is being brought about. The attention given to the live stock business has 
resulted in increased movements of cattle to the various feeding grounds 
along the Company’s lines and of butchers stock to market. 


Marketing Agricultural and Horticultural Products: 


Successful marketing being essential to profitable production, the Com- 
pany and its Associated Companies on January 1, 1913, appointed four Market 
Agents to co-operate with producers and buyers for the successful market- 
ing of agricultural and horticultural products from the territory adjacent 
to their lines. These agents neither buy nor sell, but it is their function 
to advise producers as to market opportunities and as to best methods of 
packing and shipping and to advise buyers as to where different varieties 
of products may be obtained. The services of these Agents are being 
availed of with substantial results. 


Farm Settlers: 


The Land and Industrial Department of the Company has continued and 
broadened its solicitation of farm settlers. The advantages which the 
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Southeast has to offer in climate and in lands that are relatively cheap in 
proportion to their productive value and the accessibility of markets are 
being more widely appreciated. The abundance of land available is indi- 
cated by the United States Census figures showing that, with a total land 
area of 264,058,880 acres, the nine Southeastern States had 169,174,373 
acres, or 64 per cent. in farms, and the Census Bureau classes 82,831,384 
acres or 48.9 per cent. of the land in farms, or 31.4 per cent. of the total 
land area, as “improved land in farms.” The agricultural resources of 
the territory are such that it offers an attractive field for the farm settler 
from the more congested parts of the United States or for the men who 
have found conditions disappointing in other localities. The result is that 
there is an increasing movement of farm settlers into the territory along 
the Company’s lines. 


Manufacturing: 


The advantages of the territory along the Company’s lines for diversified 
manufacturing have led to continued development during the year. Special 
attention is being given to the location of industries which use as their 
raw materials the products of primary manufacturing and to attracting to 
the Southeast industries which have not heretofore been largely developed 
in that section. 


The number of new industrial plants completed during the fiscal year 
at points on. the Company’s lines was 523, classified as follows: 
Brick Works 
Cotton Seed Oil Mills 
Fertilizer Works 
Flour and Feed Mills 
Furniture Factories 
Iron Industries 
Lumber Mills 
Stone Quarries, Coal and Other Mines 
Tanneries 
Textile Mills 
Woodworking Plants 
Miscellaneous 


The number of industrial plants under construction at the close of the 
year was 60, and the number of plants to which additions were made dur- 
ing the year was 222. 


SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES. 


It is a source of much pleasure to the Board to renew its expression of 
appreciation of the loyal and efficient service rendered during the year by 
oficers and employees in all departments of the Company in the perform- 
ance of their duties. : 


ACCOUNTS AND STATISTICS. 


Statements of the accounts and statistics of the Company in the usual 
detail will be found in the tables hereto annexed. 

The accounts have been examined, as usual, by Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Messrs. Patterson, Teele & Dennis, and their certificate is made 
a part of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 

W. W. FINLEY, 
President. 





TABLE 1. 
INCOME STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913, COM- 
PARED WITH YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1912. 
1912. 1913. 
OpeRATING REVENUES: 
Freight Revenue ........ 
Passenger Revenue 
Miscellaneous Passenger-Train Revenue... 
Mail Revenue 
Express Revenue 
Other Transportation Revenue 
Revenue from Operations other than Trans- 
portation ‘ 


cocpeccce eeeeeee $44,943,747.82 
18,220,489.43 
330,547.81 
1,379,165.00 
2,008,008.99 
924,656.90 


$41,508,300.38 
16,939,811.36 
326,202.88 
1,352,298.62 
1,948,956.80 
876,357.79 


638,401.07 722,874.25 


$63,590,328.90 ToTaL OperATING REVENUES $68,529,490.20 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures 
Maintenance of Equipment ....... esteee 
Traffic Expenses 
Transportation Expenses 
General Expenses 


$7,841,220.15 
10,108,672.84 
1,745,353.05 
22,081,653.47 
1,919,336.88 


$9,275,553.17 
11,290,337.19 
2,094,009.69 
23,605,046.02 
2,008,977.48 
$43,696,236.39 TotaL OPERATING EXPENSES $48,273,923.55 
Net Operating REVENUE 

AUXILIARY OPERATIONS—NeEtT REVENUE 


$20,255,566.65 
80,535.87 


$19,894,092.51 
64,754.67 


$20,336,102.52 
2,480,387.28 


Net REvENvE 
TAXES . 


$19,958,847.18 
2,452,328.28 
OpERATING INCOME . $17,855,715.24 
OTHER INCOME: 
Rents from Lease of Roads 
Hire’ of Equipment—Balance 
Joint Facility Rent 
Miscellaneous Rent 
Net Income from Rail Leased 


$17,506,518.90 


$65,000.00 
5,072.83 
210,696.09 
108,095.03 
27,396.19 


$20,000.00 
31,206.88 
208,394.38 
112,517.35 
28,373.37 
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1912. 1913. 1912. 1913. 
1,357,142.71 DigidenGs da Stocks. ssc aces csc sees. 1,318,235.55 INTEREST ACCRUED ON FuNnpED Dest (See 
1,401,290.08 Interest on Bonds and Notes...........-- 1,390,490.35  $10,204,481.66 REMOAEN Kedpiesciice te cadccmaes gama cauenes $10,105,356.65 
Interest on Unfunded Securities and Ac- Interest AccruEpD ON EguipMEeNntT OBLIGA- 
268,376.83 MMs cakaiuncapedl dencdevaadioniex. 214,434.38 712,414.18 = tions (See Table 2).......+ssseeeeeeeees 706,809.75 
153,140.10 Miscellaneous Inconie .- .<.0.00% 6 siiciesccsees 26,550.08 Divipenps Accrugp ON SouTHERN RatLway— 
ee rte SAE ES ——_—_—___——_ Mosite aNd Ouro Stock Trust CERTIFI- 
$3,580,441.70 TotaL OTHER INCOME...........++++- $3,365,970.50 SIE AOOAD CATED Nene ccecccceecectatanecedcedes eee 226,808.00 
$21,086,960.60 ToraL Gross INCOME.......cccecceccescceee $21,221,685.74  $11,143,703.84 $11,038,974.40 
DEDUCTIONS FROM ToTaL Gross INCOME: —_—_—_ —_—_—_—___——- 
Income from Operation, Southern Railway $6,763,117.06 BaLance oF INcoME Over CHARGES......... $7,078,625.17 
Company in Mississippi, Alabama State From Wnaicu Depuct Divipenps on PRre- 
$50,950.88 Line to Columbus, Miss.........c.ccccee $48,213.72 FERRED STOCK: 
Rents for Lease of Other Roads (See $1,200,000.00 Nos. 23 (2%) and 25 (2%4%) paid in April $1,500,000.00 
1,865,927.33 PUAN i050 aio aio CaS cla aTR eseie w aluo bebo es 1,783,327.58 No. 24 (2%%) paid in October, 1912, and 
898,444.10 TE ISOM | METI s siare pis iwic e100 s.0's's: 06 i 969,219.82 Reserve for Dividend No. 26 (2%%), 
36,242.83 NEN TARE. fo Oeics oro Sis sie et c0 oie 35,920.74 1,500,000.00 payable in October, 1913..............- 1,500,000.00 
180,701.01 | Separately Operated Properties........... hie: —S— ees 
60,043.25 Aueatingiion of Dinscunt on Paniad Debt. 12,017.04 $2,700,000.00 ROTM. DEVINMMER iv on vis eccdcuxewess $3,000,000.00 
366.84 Interest on Unfunded Debt.............. 244.56 $4,063,117.06 BALANcE over DivIDENDS ON PREFERRED StTocK $4,078,625.17 
87,463.46 Miscellaneous Deductions ................ 87,509.61 APPROPRIATION OF INCOME FOR ADDITIONS AND 
cca ci aleececelie ed 44,989.42 PRMPTRMMENOG, Sc: amaencdwsjeudvee waewe casas 48,660.48 
$3,180,139.70 Toekt DEWUCHOME. Sodeics avid cs cco 0%0 $3,104,086.17 
—_————— ——— BALANCE CARRIED TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND 
$17,906,820.90 ToraL AVAILABLE INCOME...........0+-ee0e: $18,117,599.57 $4,018,127.64 Re Oe er eet Oe $4,029,964.69 
TABLE 4. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1913, AND JUNE 30, 1912. 
ASSETS. 
June 30, 1912. Property INVESTMENT: June 30, 1913. 
Roap AND EQUIPMENT: 
— to. June 30, 1907: 
Ry a Shc, kD GN) [hme Sip MMRMURUM TOTS ever oats va a6 wlan a0 ie rase'g ra iG: dw sa/Sro p00 "aia rs 6 Sl ore'w'« hie’ 6-4 Ra eae weal peewee caees $287,434,900.33 
46,672,108.87 poe SA CONGR IM  TEORE VISGIININOAED so x cca ore o5% Svar ais bu 00S eieb és eb bc be eee cee 46,672,108.87 
$334,107,009.20 Mase SRMOUNPNNRE TOL 00S. ONNTE 90ND 5 do 0 'se Gino! « 6-0:4-0'e.o-0ere. Sassi We Sie aielere'e bale ew eae etlecvios ed Gees $334,107,009.20 
meet since June 30, 1907: 
mM 8 acta igs saa Ua ais Sasig bea Oia hla hsb cdi pian aiend'e 00.8 wa dima-elare aiathis wa deecadmavetee $20,528,069.86 
18,241,339.68 Teclemnont GER ONIN 8 BIST IOGIOMAONIEN 5865.60 aes as oie o 54 Se sétlvacag éebrewiewenes 18,830,114.91 
35,841,670.50 PUT e Sart CHRTMAIO SIMU (PUNO SOL LOOK oo oe os o\u:c a 'oaie Gare eck a vias adawe-asionseeeees co Ubesecudeesa ee $39,358,184.77 
$369,948,679.70 Pe aaNet PuaSL LW CLM REAA ENNINMMMROIRO Sx far b'd)g: 5,10. are o:d 4/06 6:00 s1ule'a'e arend'n ead ate ek eleltle Cond eemaWemenCeeacd $373,465,193.97 
13,480,904.46 Less: Reserve: for Accrued Depreciation on Equipment... io... ccc cccccscccovsecceesonceesese 14,321,746.67 
$356,467,775.24 Nn Eiee EO MUE SEIMOINONNG 5 <0 oo 6.050 doses otis desde ceeececoadcusvancsecees wsecenthaceceeds $359,143,447.30 
SECURITIES: 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Companies, Pledged: 
$2,487 ,686.26 MME MEE ae rect Nara wal Ricite ere ORR eT ROMO eh OT Se CUE KS Meek Rae Ue tes eoeknemeacaea $2,487,586.26 
21,508,920.74 A re Ja cars si aS ata aes is Balad eh nae Pe kaaite oi eicwe 21,508,920.74 
——————_ $23,996,607.00 ———————_ $23, 996,507.06 
2,000,000.00 Scenes © RIE OE FURIE  MCMNoo 6'5. sc ow 4 ose. bella haba sslawe oeUles ds eeebe Saeed eecedooongacnds 2,000,000.00 
Securities of Proprietary, ‘Affiliated and Controlled Companies, Unpledged: 
$116,887.21 PMY Cha 6 id ola alo PANES HES I OCKE POUR UKs wee v4. 00 ala Sb webs Fe bkeewebatauriasd $116,887.21 
684,418.75 MOMS arora rare 4 Sos alicia ae Ss eb sie ee sins Ewe G ean cds ake adtlekd elven cades 678,418.75 
801,305.96 795,305.96 
$26,797,912.96 Ear rin aeigia wend ctoae Salers we nie ee via Ck Gibe eee Wile a a CelGedieleine Ga R aM slaw a wbame anne d Guanes eels $26,791,812.96 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Companies for Construction, 
$419,193.34 NIN MMII ENN oo Noig- gen acialsg Seed. aA cinielers @hCdk emai eWe SUE oioe 4 Cuma meee CURES CaS aele $408,234.86 
MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS: 
$355,590.67 EE edad. ELS ard Oak's oo $50 AGE aecodoc Wis brain Mista oa gina wR da ad Cadaetanaews $401,844.24 
33,588,943.91 Securities, P MER Pig He wD dis Asa Bore Ga 17'S. 410 mae aiblele & eee aOR PREACH Re UuER ea 33,640,943.91 
9,450,980.28 PNM 600i 6500 55 Wc. 5a! Sse ai piv Ske Kini <'@ CAMO OR mele OBER bigwdeeietcatbes 9,283,027.94 
— 43,395,514.86 a 43,325,816.09 
$43,814,708.20 I rea koe artGhs adie) 8s Voaislere URE We dred Ok eS We EC EC RL OR bes Pade Cle Rema eRade $43,734,050.95 
WorkInc ASSETS: 
$13,048,782.30 RL RT ice t Nicisva ma tele de ec giita eRe <ieaiales «ewe maak MRS Ree R id ee bed ea dase OUinaadees hens $8,295,928.23 
22,331,800.00 eee AeeUeaLOT MUNUMIEG, BIGME 18) UC TORRUET oso 0.0 oie wisic0ins ecinaccceavecs sence seceeeeeusedseeduge 27,148,800.00 
Marketable Securities: 
$256,522.00 a DEG ALA RG LORE TE Ce Oe ORT e aE SAO) DK MERKEN odes deans eden seeuues $256,522.00 
179,059.04 IN ete ae ait eis ie a ch ein ale A Oe Rled 0/6 Why aie Adse meh eS WG walene Puen we cle’ bdiweleaede ee Ke 179,060.04 
51,455.00 IS. choc a AiG Siakuieig V wik O19 Noche Aaiaid o emi ee alee SMOAT wal Cdk ease ceed os ek ennae ene ees ames 
—_——_—_—_———_ 487,036.04 435,582.04 
448,483.55 ee I Sic! 4. gs Las chad alg Sig <b uals widn-0ilg ww O6'e araidele eee Oe Daou a eee d Mae eeee s cmeeqe 398,402.85 
762,026.42 Traffic and Car Service Balances due from other Companies.........cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccess 826,707.66 
467,025.40 re Cet RORER BROCCO MOUMOOES 6.5; 65-6 Wale Ws oa 4,00 2db 6 Os dle 600 hs wa eydesed eneendiceduacedas 449,968.74 
2,237,325.52 eee ER OCIIIMEE, MUU OS oa aos. c slain e/ere's 0/eh Wl6, 6d 0), 4 <bcdlarele 6a @'6.syele oe 6.6 ew melsisleenage-s 2,932,361.60 
4,210,084.90 ee SO MI BEN ois 69's 9 s''sk 4.09 50h 00e'9'6 Gio Wels es na ge'ds Fav cence gb eeenben seaweeds 5,343,032.61 
722,674.10 ee a are tr gli lel aie Giwed 8 o's. 0a 4c 6d ew RIG GALE A EN See ASIEN CCR AGREED eee RUMamer ar ener 774,248.79 
$44,715,238.23 ee Na dials si aia ath ehe» 6 Ween ee Obs 6 CE Re NORE a OC RM OREREEe66 00 ebREE DEES RaE CMa Neos $46,605,032.52 
AccrugEp Income Not Due: 
$1,062,490.26 Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents Receivable RUS Cave gtew a puleoual wtb «ag te ele iddeeeotioneoectests $962,243.79 
DEFERRED Desit ITEMs: 
$730,882.15 qoeeterse advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Companies.............. $695,737.86 
136,428.19 Wor NS ee as as AE OR Pelee SRI e UKE eC Sha CO Kerk 6 endl DeGedaadetaeesen 255,034.61 
1,063,764.13 SU be ae Naw Od LOK S FC RO Ae at SL 8 6 Re WETS ME EUMEAS KHER WOR SOORP ENO 986,782.28 
2,046.61 Insurance Premiums I RN eG aD cia odd eee s ponealet we keelaleine cee eadae 1,486.68 
29,150.03 rr re rr Ay Os a aes ane e beds eee a dene ke hace CeA Ree eames eae 29,089.11 
2; 923, 331.19 ET EE 0% hs uted © Aa Caine ok cw Re nese Neem 6 Bhs O06 0s qv aREEECCRO6 ah 2,718,164.33 
3, 525.00 Cash and Securities in Sinking and Redemption Funds............-seeeeeeceeeceeees 39,298.80 
915, 941.37 Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve Fund...........ccececcsccesescsscceccecs 989,354.41 
1,377,926.99 Other Deferred Debit Items. ......+.eseeeeeeereeceecerecseeeseneeeneeeseeseaneeses 1,432,770.97 
7,182,995.66 MRC AE RR ee ee Sea cies ee day See a Re wewa KC RAR SCORERS CEEDU USC KEA CE Rh pees es . 7,147,719.05 
$480,041,120.55 NUNN goat Os ae dine ue Ras oe edge scedeeneaseoe ese « Ue eMeaes Ores ea tate rk thee $484,384,306.57 
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June 30, 1912. 
Capitat Stock: 
Common 


$120,000,000.00 
Preferred 


60,000,000.00 


$180,000,000.00 
Mortcace, BonpEp AND SEcURED DEsrT: 
Mortgage Bonds, Outstanding 


$193,956,900.00 
Mortgage Bonds, Heid by Company 


24,539,800.00 


$218,496,700.00 
$19,738,700.00 
42,000.00 


Tota 
Collateral Trust Bonds, Outstanding 


19,780,700.00 


10,107,000.00 Notes Outstanding 


$248,384,400.00 
16,380,000.00 


Total (See Table 5) 


$264,764,400.00 
Workine LIaBiLitieEs: 


$455,000.00 Loans and Bills Payable 
817,608.07 
5,984,377.17 
344,295.59 
2,880,202.44 
3,400.00 
1,635,256.55 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 


Matured Mortgage, 
Other Working Liabilities 


12,120,139.82 
Accruep Liasitities Not Due: 


$1,697,303.31 Unmatured Interest and Rents Payable 


953,013.02 


2,650,316.33 
DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMs: 


Operating Reserves 
Other Deferred Credit Items 


$1,983,983.09 
1,987,903.27 


3,971,886.36 
APPROPRIATED SURPLUS: 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


LIABILITIES. 


Collateral Trust Bonds, Held by Company 


Equipment Trust Obligations (See Table 6) 


Traffic and Car Service Balances due to other Companies 
Audited Vouchers, Accounts and Wages Unpaid 


Matured Interest, Dividends and Rents Unpaid, including amounts due July 
Bonded and Secured Debt Unpaid, not presented for eas: 


$120,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 


$195,276.300.00 
29,356,800.00 


$224,633,100.00 
$19,790,700.00 
42,000.00 


19,832,700.00 
5,107,000.00 


$249,572,800.00 
15,146,000.00 


$455,000.00 
1,071,555.36 
6,945,724.58 
270,825.39 
2,933.534.68 
38,673.80 
1,949,702.92 


$1,571,827.65 
982,398.61 


$1,286,086.33 
1,886,103.62 


Reserve for Dividends No. 24, 2% Per Cent., and No. 26, 2% Per Cent. on Preferred 


$1,500,000.00 
,500.54 
915,941.37 


—$$__ 


Insurance Reserve Fund 
2,777,441.91 
13,756,936.13 


$480,041,120.55 Granp ToTAL 


Outstanding Securities on Leasehold Estates and the contra asset in Property Investment, heretofore shown, are eliminated 


See explanation Page 24 and Table 7 


Stock, palable October, 1912 and 1913, respectively 
Additions to Property since June 30, 1907, through Income 


$1,500,000.00 
410,161.02 
989,354.41 


Vor. 55, No. 16. 


June 30, 1913. 


$180,000,000.00 


264,718,800.00 


1 


3,665,016.73 


2,554,226.26 


3,172,189.95 


2,899,515.43 


17,374,558.20 


$484,384,306.57 


from this Balance Sheet. 








TABLE 3. 


PROFIT AND LOSS FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 
Befenes at Credit of this Account June 30, 1912 $13,756,936.13 


4,029,964.69 
$17,786,900.82 


ay Balance of Income for the Year 


Deduct: 
Discount on Securities charged off during the 
year 
Value of sig od Abandoned 58,711.25 
Damages to Property occasioned by explosion o 
dynamite at Jellico, Tenn., September, 1906... 86,437.76 
Advances to Delta Southern Railway written 
down 153,072.27 


$98,332.96 


412,342.62 


Credit Balance June 30, 1913 $17,374,558.20 





TABLE 16. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS FOR YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1913, AND 1912. 


Per Cent. 
of Increase 
or Decrease. 


Dec. .74 
Inc. 5.04 
7.40 


2.26 
7.56 


1913. 
7,035.61 


19,032,397 
844,801,198 


1912. 
7,088.03 


18,119,253 
786.621,787 


Average Miles of Road Operated. 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC: 
Number of Passengers Carried.. 
Number of Passengers Carried 
Gne Mile 
Average Distance Hauled pes 
Passenger Miles 39 
Total Revenue from i cncnen $18,220, 489. 43 
anoeae P Receipts per Passenger 
per (Cents) 2.157 
Total weed Train ore $21,938,211.23 
Passenger-Train Revenue per 
Mile of Road $ 3,118.17 $ 
Passenger-Train Revenue per 
Train Mile NS 1.19335 $ 
45.95 
13.18 


Inc. 
43.41 
$16,939,811.36 
.19 
6.67 
7.46 
3.31 


4.01 
1.54 


$20,567,269.66 
2,901.69 
1.15510 
44.18 
12.98 


Average Number of Passengers 
in Each Train 
— e Ay pel of Passengers 
ac 
Sensor TRAFFIC: 
Revenue Freight: 
Number of Tons Carried 29,449,589 
Number of Tons Carried One 
i 4,577,486,801 


27,214,751 
4,206,785 ,057 


8.21 
8.81 


1913, 191 


ea Distance ~_— #3 * ; 
») $44, 943, 787. $2 
0.982 
6,388.04 
2.54811 
259.52 2 
14.86 


Total Freight-Train bg 
Average Receipts per Ton per 
Mile (Cents) 
Freight-Train Revenue per Mile 
of Road $ 
Freight-Train Revenue per Train 
Mile 
Average Number of Tons of 
Freight in Each Train 
Average Number of Tons of 
Freight in Each Loaded Car.. 
All Freight (Including Company’s 
Material Hauled Free): 
Number of Tons Carried 35,311,676 
— of Tons Carried One 
5,658,038,364  5,202,60 
Waar of Tons Carried One 
Mile per Mile of Road 804,200 73 
Average Number of Tons of 
320.79 3 
18.36 


5,8 


32,37 


Freight in Each Train 
Average Number of Tons of 
Freight in Each Loaded Car.. 
REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Passenger and _ Freight-Train 
Revenue $66,881,959.05 
Passenger and _ Freight-Train 
Revenue per Mile of Road....$ 9,506.21 
fOperating Revenues $68,529,490.20 
-tRoad Revenues per Mile of 
9,740.38 $ 


1.95390 $ 
Nila detalaices $43,696,2 
6,861.37 $ 6,1 


$62,075,5 


$ 8,7 
$63,590,3 


8,9 
ouneme 
Train 
+Operating a (Taxes Ex- 
cluded 
— Expenses per Mile of 


Phe 
Train 
+Net Row ® Revenue.. 
_ Net Operating Revenue per Mile 
of Road $ 
Net Operating Revenue per Rev- 
enue Train Mile $ 


$ 1.37638 $ 1. 
-$20,255,566.65 $19,894,0 
2,879.01 $ 2,8 
0.57752 $ 


*Includes Sleeping, Parlor and Observation Cars. 
+Excludes Auxiliary Operations, 


298 
92.51 


2. 


154.58 
$41,508,300.38 


0.987 
56.11 


2.46716 


50.04 
14.53 


3,584 
9,293 
3,999 
09.23 
17.97 


70.04 
57.80 
28.90 
71.51 


1.88928 


36.39 
64.79 
22 


06.72 


0.59106 


Per Cent. 
of Increase 
or Decrease. 


55 
8.28 


51 
9.08 
3.28 
3.79 
2.27 


Inc. 
Inc. 


9.08 
8.75 
9.57 
3.74 
2.17 


7.74 


8.55 
7.77 


8.57 
3.42 
- 10.48 
- 11.30 


6.02 
1.82 


2.58 
2.29 
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THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 
To the Stockholders: 


The Board of Directors herewith submit their report of the operations 
and affairs of the Rock Island Lines for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 
The results of the operations for the year were as follows: 


Total operating revenue (increase $6,652,081.74, 





ME Oie WIRE BEET, ois. sie dre sieve «0rd ale eran batéravein $71,364,935.06 
Operating expenses (increase $5,744,608.13 or 
Oe) ME IUD sag 0.0 05 a 40:5 '58 sa Sussoiniacd asia tele 52,504,102.14 
Net operating revenue (increase $907,473.61, or 5.1 per 
MEET at ihc ice Tela Gin 64 (sie oie MA OE ESO MAGE sabre eases $18,860,832.92 
Taxes (increase $153,122.50, or 5.5 per cent.).......eeeeeee 2,946,437.54 
NNN POMICOEINE 05-0. 2 t's oa valde 00 oars e 8a 68 biciawid a edie caer $15,914,395.38 
ESO TURTON, PCOTIG 5.6 6. 5.6:5:6-6 ois 6.9.60: 4-9 01:0 8 0p Bae wiale eaters 1,029,794.99 
ee MOE PR CRIR EE SETTER CEE E TE CC ERE $16,944,190.37 
DUREEOE GUS TOHURIBE iii ccs cecdsicenscaes Np UGRaemIRTs diese wiCe he avers 12,885,835.53 
Balance of income, after providing for all charges, being 5.4 
per cent. on capital stock ($75,000,000.00)...........44. $4,058,354.84 
Dividends paid (5 per cent. on capital stock)...........+.- 3,743.525.00 
Balance surplus for the year.......csccccsccccccccccccccers $314,829.84 


For comparative income account in detail, see table on page 13. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


No change occurred in the capital stock outstanding during the year, it 
remaining the same as at the close of the previous fiscal year. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


The funded debt, not including equipment notes, compared with the pre- 
vious fiscal year, shows a net increase of $3,480,000.00, while the net in- 
crease in equipment notes was $3,146,000.00, resulting in a total net increase 
in the funded debt of %6,626,000.00. 

For an analysis of the above, reference is made to pages 19 and 20. 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT. 


Your Company increased its property investment during the year, $9,- 
537,861.86, which represents expenditures for additions and betterments, 
as well as the acquisition of additional equipment, including equipment 
purchased under car trust agreements. 

Complete details are exhibited on pages 17 and 18. 


NEW LINES ACQUIRED. 


During the past year your Company acquired all the outstanding stock 
of the Rock Island, Stuttgart and Southern Railway Company, extending 
from Mesa, Arkansas, to Stuttgart, Arkansas, approximately twenty-two 
‘miles, through a well populated and prosperous agricultural community, 
rice being the principal commodity produced. The cost of this new line, 
together with additional terminal property acquired since its purchase, was 
$168,737.42. The property is as yet separately operated; therefore none 
of its mileage, revenues, expenses or statistics are included in this report. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. 


All the undelivered equipment to which attention was directed in the 
previous report, was received and placed in service during the present fiscal 
year. 

During the current fiscal year, your Company placed orders for 87 loco- 
motives, 30 of which are of the Facific type, 25 of the Mikado type, 2 of 
the Mountain type and 30 for use in switching service. Orders were also 
‘placed for 72 steel passenger train cars (4 of which are to be Express Horse 
Cars), 2,050 freight train cars and 2 wrecking cranes. 

the above equipment, 30 locomotives and 2 passenger train cars have 
‘been delivered; the balance are to be delivered during the ensuing fiscal 


year. 

Of the 1,106 cars in passenger service on June 30th, 1913, 276 or 25 
per cent. were of solid steel construction. Of the total passenger train 
-cars, exclusive of Pullman equipment, run in through main line trains, 51 
per cent. were of solid steel construction, and of the total mileage made by 
‘passenger train cars, exclusive of Pullman equipment, during the year cov- 
ered by this report 40 per cent. was made by cars of solid steel con- 
-struction. 

The detail of the changes during the year appear on pages 39, 41 and 42. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW LINES. 


That portion of the St. Paul and Kansas City Short Line Railroad 
between Carlisle, Iowa, and Allerton, Iowa, referred to in the two pre- 
ceding reports as being under construction, was opened for local service 
July 2, 1913. Through passenger and freight train service was in- 
augurated September 14, 1913. 

This line connects with that of your Company at Allerton, Iowa, for 
Kansas City, Missouri, and points south and southwest, and at Manly, 
Iowa, for the so-called Twin Cities of Minnesota and the Northwest. The 
‘intermediate connections with your Company at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, afford an excellent outlet for traffic to and from East 
and West, as well as the advantage of interchanging traffic with several 
-other trunk line systems at the above points. 

Construction of the Malvern and Camden Railway (referred to in last 
year’s report), extending from Malvern, Arkansas, to Camden, Arkansas, 
“has been completed since the close of the fiscal year under review and it 
was opened for operation on October 1, 1913. 


GENERAL. 


The records maintained by the industrial department, show that there 
were located along the lines of your Company, during the fiscal year just 
-ended, one hundred and forty-four new industries at an estimated cost 
for construction of over four million dollars. It is estimated that the 
operation of these industries will yield employment to over twenty-five 
‘hundred men and result in an annual movement of more than eighteen 
thousand carloads of revenue freight. Such industries will also produce 
a heavy volume of less than carload freight. 

Industrial tracks were constructed to seventy-seven private industries 
and to six coal mines, rar recggecrs = 4 the construction of eighty-three new 
tracks during the period for which this report is rendered. Additional 
track improvement was made in the way of re-arranging and extending 
tracks to fifteen industries. An expenditure of $1,098,768.75 was made 
during the current fiscal year for the completion and erection of additional 
:and improved terminal facilities. 

In order that the Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway Company might 


meet its payments for additions and betterments, equipment and operatin 
deficit during the current fiscal year, your Company advanced aaekall 
of the necessary funds, aggregating $469,918.80. 

During the year under review the Arkansas and Memphis Railway Bridge 
and Terminal Company was incorporated for the purpose of building a 
double track steel bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Construction is now under way and this bridge when completed 
will be equally owned by The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
Company, St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway and St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company, and when it is in operation the transfer 
charges of this Company at that point will be very materially reduced. 

At the close of the year your Company was carrying on its pension rolls 
155 superannuated employees and the expenses of the Pension Department 
during the year under review were $54,762.24. 

By order of the Board of Directors, ° 
H. U. MUDGE, 
October 6, 1913. President. 





INCOME ACCOUNT. 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913, COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEAR, 


























77 I ncrEASE————, 
er 
1912-13, 1911-12. Amount. Cent. 
Average mileage operated 8,048.07 8,035.84 12.23 Fs i. 
Revenue from transportation: 
SOREN ts ig.ssvs: Sins wate rete $46,428,045.31 $41,156,834.72 $5,271,210.59 12.81 
Ce Pere ere 19,777,430.86 18,609,408.36 1,168,022.50 6.28 
MT recone G5keen sa eee 1,611,311.99 1,602,209.29 9,102.70 R 
Express 2,055,123,03 2,014,386.03 40,737.00 2.02 
Miscellaneous ..csccses 981,093.46 873,417.38 107,676.08 12.33 
Total transportation 
FEREIE: 5 ccc: $70,853,004.65 $64,256,255.78 $6,596,748.87 10.27 
Revenue from operations 
other than transportation: 511,930.41 456,597.54 55,332.87 12.12 
Total operating rev- 
CHU sings cece cued $71,364,935.06 $64,712,853.32 $6,652,081.74 10.28 
Operating expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 

StIUCHUMEE eco 5 0000 ++ $9,885,323.86 $8,493,345.86 $1,391,978.00 16.39 
Maintenance of equip- 

WM tie Caw cen cn eae 10,072,854.15  8,302,466.70 1,770,387.45 21.32 
Traffic expenses........ 1,999,138.20  1,981,398.97 17,739.23 .90 
Transportation expenses 28,772,587.34 26,210,502.08 2,562,085.26 9.78 
General expenses....... 1,774,198.59  1,771,780.40 2,418.19 14 

Total operating ex- 
GRUNER 65 64 65:5 «+ -$52,504,102.14 $46,759,494.01 $5,744,608.13 12.29 
Net operating revenue...$18,860,832.92 $17,953,359.31 $907,473.61 5.05 
POMED cece ei eaciacewece 2,946,437.54  2,793,315.04 153,122.50 5.48 
Operating income......... $15,914,395.38 $15,160,044.27 $754,351.11 4.98 
Outside operations (debit 

balance) ...-..+.s.- .s $191,577,32 $196,976.63 $5,399.31 2.74 
Hire of equipment (debit 

HOIGMOEY 664 ccdeewees 867,856.82 990,827.67 122,970.85 12.41 
Other income 6.cccece 2,089,229.13 1,915,048.94 174,180.19 9.10 





Total ......eeeeeeee $1,029,794.99 $727,244.64 $302,550.35 41.60 
Total income.......$16,944,190.37 $15,887,288.91 $1,056,901.46 6.65 


Interest .......+0++++++$11,066,032.36 $10,492,134.63 $573,897.73 5.47 
Rentals ..ccccccccccess «+ 1,819,803.17  1,544,758.36 . 275,044.81 17.81 


Total charges......$12,885,835.53 $12,036,892.99 $848,942.54 7.05 


Balance of income (avail- 
able for dividends).... $4,058,354.84 $3,850,395.92 $207.958.92 5.40 

















Dividends ...e.see. eeeeee 3,743,525.00  3,743,760.00 *235.00 *.01 
Balance surplus (carried 
to credit of profit and 
TORN etawcecenices eoeee $314,829.34 $106,635.92 $208,193.92 195.24 
*Decrease. 


Divipenp DecLarep Durinc YEAR EnpeEp June 30, 1913. 


Dividend No. 129, 1% per cent. paid September 30, 1912..... $935,881.25 
Dividend No. 130, 1% per cent. paid December 31, 1912..... 935,881.25 





Dividend No. 131,.1% per cent. paid March 31, 1913........ 935,881.25 
Dividend No. 132, 1% per cent. paid June 30, 1913.......... 935,881.25 
Total, S per cents. 2626.55. ©. sicnciels Fe acabicien cae $3,743,525.00 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Credit Dalamies, June SO. 1908. 6. oe cknivewicic c nnipensoueas eeree $14,598,083.97 
Surplus for year ended June 30, 1913............ $314,829.84 
Sundry adjustments not affecting current year’s in- 
come, etC. .....6. ORGS aie Adda Wille 6 6:3kde ees Alaa s «+ 121,869.92 
$436,699.76 
Less: 
Loss on securities and land sold....... $847,652.02 
Miscellaneous adjustments, etc....... - 62,235.43 


$909,887.45 
Depreciation on: 


racks removed.........+. $30,976.72 
Structures sold, removed 
or destroyed........... - 11,447.14 


Equipment sold, dismantled 
or destroyed ...........477,621.29 520,045.15 1,429,932.60 993,232,84 


Credit balance, June 30, 1913............000- poe Tay Pe retin +++ -$13,604,851.13 


















































































ASSETS. 
Property Investment: 


Road and Equipment: 
ae to June 


Reserved for accrued de- 
preciation—credit . 


30, 
. $255,585,343.24 $255,585,343.24 
<< since June 30, 


41,148,338.63 
755,302.30 


RAILWAY ‘AGE GAZETTE. 


CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
JUNE 30, 1913, AND COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEAR. 


1912. 


31,610,476.77 
609,043.31 


INCREASE 
DECREASE. 


$9,537,861.86 
—$146,258.99 





Total road and equip- 
ment 
Securities: 

Securities of proprietary 
affiliated and controlled 
companies—pledged ... 

Securities issued or 
sumed—pledged 

Securities of proprietary, 
affiliated and controlled 
companies — unpledged 

Other investments: 


Advances to proprietary, 
affiliated and controlled 
companies for construc- 
tion, equipment and 
betterments 

Miscellaneous investments 


$295,978,379.57 


604,321.24 
340,000.00 


6,348,208.52 


10,606,449.33 
2,418,868.70 


$286,586,776.70 


180,233.16 


$9,391,602.87 


424,088.08 
340,000.00 


—$695,929.90 


1,733,331.58 
—52,306.82 





Total property__in- 
vestment 


$316,296,227.36 


$305,155,441.55 


$11,140,785.81 





Working assets: 
Cash 
Securities 

sumed—held 


jssued or 
in treas- 


Loans and bills receivable 

Traffic and _ car-serviet 
balances due from other 
companies 

Net balance due 
agents and conductors. 

Miscellaneous accounts 
receivable 

Materials and supplies.. 

Other working assets.. 


$5,120,466.84 


5,033,458.23 
15,472,007.18 
202,512.48 


943,713.90 
1,085,143.39 
3,591,475.79 


7,067 ,641.97 
2,545,423.99 


$15,073,939.94 


557,458.23 
15,946,140.08 
484.567.43 


652,253.82 
1,058,584.79 
3,284,397.25 


5,934,979.99 
1,845,871.15 


—$9,953,473.10 


4,476,000.00 
—474,132.90 
—282,054.95 


291,460.08 
26,558.60 
307,078.54 


1,132,661.98 
699,552.84 





Total working assets 


$41,061,843.77 


$44,838,192.68 


—$3,776,348.91 





Accrued income not due: 
Unmatured interest, divi- 
dends and rents re- 
ceivable 
Deferred debit items: 
Advances : 
Rents and insurance paid 
in advance 
Special depoists .... 
Other deferred debit items 


$913,464.34 


$4,030,914.93 


27,986.91 
104,874.73 
2,299,600.21 


$656,656.94 


$2,799,127.71 


33,772.60 
227,610.98 
1,198,571.28 


$256,807.40 


$1,231,787.22 


—$5,785.69 
—122,736.25 
1,101,028.93 





Total deferred debit 


$6,463,376.78 


$4,259,082.57 


$2,204,294.21 





Grand total 


$364,734,912.25 


$354,909,373.74 


$9,825,538.51 


LIABILITIES. 
Stock: 


Capital stock 
Mortgage, bonded and secured 
debt: 


Funded debt 


1913. 


Vor. 55, No. 16. 


1912, 


$75,000,000.00 $75,000,000.00 


257,815,600.00 251,189,600.00 


INCREASE 
DECREASE. 


$6,626,000.00 





Total capital liabilities.$332,815,600.00 $326,189,600.00 


Working liabilities: 

Traffic and car-service bal- 
ances due to other com- 
panies 

Audited vouchers and wages 
unpaid 

Miscellaneous accounts pay- 
able 

Matured interest, dividends 
and rents unpaid 

Matured miortgage, bonde 
and secured debt unpaid 

Working advances due to 
other companies......... 

Other working liabilities. . 


$1,249,335.10 
6,667,154.31 
231,343.50 
2,254,945.25 
23,000.00 


241,052.32 
1,092,808.88 


$917,345.51 
3,703,690.95 
292,048.29 
2,235,041.25 
23,000.00 


190,620.30 
1,002,748.53 


$6,626,000.00 


$331,989.59 
2,963,463.36 
—60,704.79 

49,904.00. 


50,432.02 
90,060.35 





Total working liabilities 


$11,759,639.36 


$8,364,494.83 


$3,395,144.53- 





Accrued liabilities not due: 
Unmatured interest, divi- 
dends and rents payable. 
Taxes accrued 


- $2,410,289.92 
1,313,030.07 


$2,425,223.42 
1,317,869.45 


—$14,933.50: 
—4,839.38 





Total accrued liabilities 
not 


$3,723,319.99 


$3,743,092.87 


—$19,772.88 





Deferred credit items: 


Operating reserves 
Other deferred credit items 


$1,569,169.38 
1,197,964.63 


$1,007,518.39 
942,215.92 


$561,650.99: 
255,748.71 





Total deferred credit 


items 


$2,767,134.01 


$1,949,734.31 


$817,399.70: 





Grand total liabilities. $351,065,693.36 


Appropriated Surplus: 
Additions to property since 
June 30, 1907, through 
income 
Profit and loss: 
Balance 


64,367.76 
13,604.851.13 


$340,246,922.01 


64,367.76 
14,598,083.97 


$10,818,771.35 


—$993,232.84 





Grand total.. 


$364,734,912.25 $354,909,373.74 


$9,825,538.51 





Nore—In stating the assets and liabilities of the companies forming the 


from the liabilities and a like reduction made in the asests pertaining 


thereto; the figures shown, therefore, represent the book value of the assets 


i he holdi f The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
eS taco ix ae take ead cle and the liabilities without duplication. 


Railway Company in the bon and capital stock of the auxiliary lines, 
together with loans between the various companies, have been eliminated 








Disbursements for construction of Malvern and 
Camden Railway (property of Rock Island, 
Arkansas and Louisiana Railroad Company). 

Purchase of equipment to take the place of that 
destroyed which, under mortgages and equip- 
ment trust agreemnts, must be replaced 

Bankers ae “os ec New Yorks rng 
ment purchase under indenture of July 1, 

$3,143,778.53 1912 5,419,941.51 

Additions and betterments on leased lines 2,902.45 

Net amount of miscellaneous adjustments cover- 
ing equipment purchased under car trust 
agreements, prior to the current fiscal year.. 16,240.01 


$10,287,665.24 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT—INVESTMENT SINCE JUNE 30, 1907. 
Cuanczs During Year Enpep June 30, 1913. 
Balance, June 30, 1912, as per balance sheet, page 14 - $31,610,476.77 
CHANGES DURING THE YEAR: 
Additions: 
Additions and betterments, current year (not 
including equipment), see page 18 
Expenditures for additional and improved equip- 
ment: 
Purchase of 175 ballast cars 
Purchase of 10 automatic air dump 
cars ‘ 
Converting dining cars 1646 and 
1647 into parlor cars 
Converting mail cars 
1544 into air-brake 
cars 
Converting 5 flat cars into bank 
levelers 
New appliances for existing equip- 
ment, required by federal and 
state laws 
Miscellaneous and inspection charges 
in connection with purchase of 
business steel car No. 1911.... 
Other new appliances for existing 
equipment 


Total additions and betterments, as per 


898,597.94 


473,520.60 


$190,743.40 


23,824.40 

Deductions: 

Value of equipment destroyed, dis- 
mantled or sold during the past 
fiscal year (exclusive of equipment 
which, under mortgages or equip- 
ment trust agreements, must be re- 
placed). Such value, less salvage, 
was charged to operating expenses 
and profit and loss $632,481.49 

Reduction in book value, from par 
te actual cost, of The Chicago, 
Rock Island and Gulf Railway 
Company’s first mortgage Amarillo 
Division bonds, such reduction be- 
ing charged to profit and loss 


4,477.43 


1535 and 
instruction 
1,034.59 


1,686.30 


82,685.39 


425.00 


117,321.89 749,803.38 





27,807.69 332,684.20 


Beet Ber ORB). 6 a i v'sis cc'e v.00 9:60 010.w0 000 08s bevvevecseles so; . Sp eeeeelee 





, Balance, June 30, 1913, as per balance sheet, page 14.. $41,148,338.63 


$3,476,462.73 
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EXPENDITURES FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. *Equipment: 

° Year Envep June 30, 1913. SUC  OGUIIOIIUOR og ccc e ee ra eck peewaee eee $ 26,946.54 
Right of way and station grounds............. $ 111,354.22 PNNMMOE WEBNE CORE ood: cc ic can seekeeess 20,312.09 
oy Bie gle at ng ‘ain’ TA ea UW eeds ee aiiata Rip rt yo RII ORRIN OE oo oa. 4b eon ta asia edee eere 67,109.94 
an of mae. testes 25°336.93 WE OE TOCIIINEBE! 655.5 coccsaceaiccideaenoecawe 218,315.63 332,684.20 
Grade revisions and changes of line........... 8,128.69 
Bridges, trestles and OMIMCTO 60 4's o's vain ek eens 253,676.26 Total additions and hetter mentee. 666. <cciecc decciuccs $3,476,462.73 
oe be | on eat Sete pale dea sie +» 114,896.34 —— 
Track fastenings and other materials......22.1. 218°90608 The above amount was expended by the following companies: 

Ballast ........ Riaeneae a SROTEN TKS OU aa EN eaeS 590,068.11 The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 

——— ~~ spur tracks . seeeeceececceeee 168,146.51 CC RIRRINE Tira calcein ms fale waren alememictesad $3,392,397.27 
See tae a eae ee The Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Railway 
Improvement of over and under grade crossings 4,230.85 Company ......eeeeeeseeeececeeeeceeees 47,459.53 
Track elevation, elimination of grade crossings, Rock Island, Arkansas and Louisiana Rail- : 

We ectaeutarcininwta seeds asisle cisla'els ce -crearewiatues 318,995.11 Chee ; - 
Interlocking apparatus ...--.---............... 18,057.13 TORU ROUIMNIDY o08 5.46 8s 450 oo car cndeeawens 36,605.93 $3,476,462.73 
Block and other signal apparatus. .........0.006 44,806.32 Ste ee 
Telegraph and telephone lines................. 7,938.95 Expenditures for additions and betterments were also made 
— oe and +: Basses Henne ae ce by the following subsidiary companies: 

ops, engine houses and turn tables........... 1296. ; 

Shop machcinery and tools.............eeeee0s 22,994.00 Rock Island Improvement Company........ $ 56,038.67 

be — hin eepene. ada ee Sides ashe e seks 88,547.57 Keokuk and Des Moines Railway Company 

Bis ow an Me dh hg lian aaaiaepatanbaiaaaD a nae I = gins fue hicads caas wonee) 2,902.45 58,941.12 
eee light and power plants...............4. 183.02 

ectric power transmission .............seeee. 3,181.58 Total e> ditures by all companies during the year.. $3,535,403.85 
sn sand fences and snow sheds......... 6,093.56 ae ee eT es . " : 

SOCCHIAMIEOUS SITUCTUTES occ cccccccccescccecece 6,498.04 , 

Interest and commissions ..............eeeeeee 28,125.00 $3,143,778.53 *Also described on page 17. 
a Figures in italics denote credits. 








MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES—REMARKS. 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF RAIL AND BALLAST IN MAIN AND BRANCH LINES OWNED OR LEASED AS OF JUNE 30, 1912 
AND 1913. 











Tora. WEIGHT PER YARD AND MILES OF EACH WEIGHT. 
MILES fa A Ss 
OWNED OR Re-rolled 52 and 
Raut LEASED 100 85-90 80 80 70 65-6-7-8 60 56-8 under 
Main LINEs 
rT CEB ce aR a *4,418.65 161.73 $1,250.02 1,801.73 284.53 36.37 575.87 308.40 
RNA ERM dos 5. visi gible ed's aes 30s abate 267.28 51.24 142.63 72.76 ey eee .65 wie Sone 3 saauned 
Third track ue 8.01 eT Satie sta 1.40 epatenns 6.61 asia aapeas eases 
it Ne Ringe secon ee eae 4,693.94 212.97 ..1,392.65 1,875.89 284.53 43.63 575.87 308.40 
PEs ORR, iE MOE ANERasci5c soi ves ocses debe! bansicees 4.54 29.67 39.96 6.06 93 12.27 6.57 
OR RRS SPOR ene ore ee *4,418.71 70.98 1,229.86 1,886.98 246.63 36.37 607.76 340.13 
PROTEGE 5 ais cl caass £9 whe eee e eee a eee 267.34 36.43 148.94 78.04 pee 3.93 Be cough wih aneeans 
MOT REO et a elcieic es 65 a biscs cesta ow dhe ae 8.01 adel ehers Saiceted 1.31 Keane’ 6.70 os taadace ecdeesta 
aie Veco ax se ek ie 4,694.06 107.41 1,378.80 1,966.33 246.63 47.00 607.76 340.13 
; POR Conte OF MAAN TESS 6s 5 605 5 Wis bsg Sede sahocens 2.29 29.37 41.89 5.25 1.00 12.95 7.25 
Brancu LInes koran xs 
ROU at RM ONMOIDS fcc S044 sence asc ake vee ae dec 3,002.43 eaeieee 32.44 269.00 51.43 329.84 304.97 1,182.40 $73.73 256.62 
eG GO A ea a ee ee Ge 14.90 SR Ea 5.02 1.83 ene cores .16 engrtaaiens 7.89 seseees setee 
2 i UR i EE ee rie en TO ey ae 3,017.33 Cr Ae 37.46 270.83 51.43 330.00 304.97 1,190.29 575.73 256.62 
Per cent. of branch lines.......... ba Wb hae alia witelseais 1.24 8.98 1.70 10.94 10.11 39.45 19.08 8.50 
RL, Preme RRM 25, oie Weahels S'e-4s'b pti wise wesc eseleretetere 7 a, 24.74 268.27 37.65 338.91 304.84 1,184.75 580.42 262.96 
PE HERON. ceeic inc hie ee awoess ches ot ene 5.02 Os cca dinars i / 2) ERR Jeareean 
i RIGA ETE EI RIE TN eS Sie Tk 29.76 270.10 37.65 339.07 304.84 1,192.64 580.42 262.96 
Per GONG Of- Uren BES } 6 os:0.5 6:04:06 5: sie'e” dee'w seas eaieeteaars .99 8.95 1.25 11.24 10.10 39.52 19.24 8.71 
I RI ge tak gs al 7,711.27 212.97. 1,430.11 2,146.72 335.96 373.63 880.84 1,498.69 575.73 256.62 
SCE“ DOWE, OE Patel PrMONs 3S. b oison eas dc kth w knedb ieee’ 2.76 18.55 27.83 4.36 4.85 11.42 19.43 7.47 3.33 
i I ni 7,711.50 107.41 1,408.56 2,236.43 284.28 386.07 912.60 1,532.77 580.42 262.96 
PRO OOM: OF LOE tHMRs 6 i6sic bss ccaeedice coed cea 1.39 18.27 29.00 3.69 5.00 11.83 19.88 y 3.41 
TOTAL MILES KIND OF BALLAST AND MILES OF EACH KIND SAND 
BALLast OWNED OR = oy 3 Se te 
LEASED Rock Burned Clay Gravel Cinder Total Dirt 
Main Lines 
PUD MME RN ES 950-55 hi55So cs biel di hl erdie P a LCR Maa Oo weer ceaibiv-e *4,418.65 1,406.87 587.62 1,534.52 315.48 3.844.49 574.16 
ee OO RICE TORE FER E OOEE Cte te ana 267.28 22.14 <Caueeue 218.88 23.26 264.28 3.00 
CRIMES RCE daa 6 CS 79a) Gis Sig Halse ROT MRE LAE AN OO Rb ks 8.01 Py PI PEAR EAS .39 7.37 8.01 seeseees 
NMOS Wie OL aed Sata edge ak MA Wi5 EG i 6 6S FORTE wu a 008A 6 4,693.94 1,429.26 587.62 1.753.79 346.11 4.116.78 577.16 
Ree II IM DIU Oo oa vis = hs Bie 8 cea Ons.6.0. 0/010 CRM dO weve mS MS 30.45 12.52 37.36 7.37 87.70 12.30 
Py TUNE Soo ean Gehas dG 5s ceed FBS ca wiee Ne alsa lb vials ohlewe% *4,418.71 1,371.45 565.37 1,435.33 318.04 3,690.19 728.52 
SOOM SON aes ata IE n> aan sig ate oaaled eld We wake no ah 267.34 17.26 aye 219.28 27.80 264.34 3.00 
MME sala osgi-cigis Stow acy ia ore: t awe ate Peeas Shen's wre -e nes 8.01 SAPs ash aa eames .39 7.62 8.01 ceancenaia 
MIMO A hs Sale dale od 5 3% SOE TS CMTS ea a Be ket Rs 4,694.06 1,388.71 565.37 1,655.00 353.46 3,962.54 731.52 
rc OE MURMNY TENCE 5 oo isd basse caw debate erd'ecsovdsccce 20% aeeave 29.58 12.05 35.26 7.53 84.42 15.58 
Brancu LInes 
Ren ace I ay 5 ae a 55h aps seb ole ode arora oak Wich ON Ww bile. olee.aees 3,002.43 117.75 35.16 659.61 265.76 1,078.28 1,924.15 
RS 5-2 of Sida dae Oo cce'd way ai arCie wwe SEs ie Ce bi Oe as em 14.90 sabeneae. priiiiwaks 50 14.40 14.90 Saeoadate 
ME Si a ong Wes wh bd g ha! 5 0a .aagi dna’ eOian eM ONic cee ess kaokee ie 3,017.33 117.75 35.16 660.11 280.16 1,093.18 1,924.15 
ene er Ne WEP OINRIEY REMUS C0, Sica sera a'a-0 ba awa ete cee eebck! ancluekee 3.90 1.17 21.88 9.28 36.23 63.77 
oy ge ee ier ron io Se oe oe ee ar 3,002.54 115.00 35.16 656.46 266.04 1,072.66 1,929.88 
UT EP PO OE Oy ey eT ee 14.90 Pe ae PAS Coe -50 14.40 14.90 oniod 
RIESE RD PSS ot pal a cae rl 3,017.44 115.00 35.16 656.96 280.44 1,087.56 1,929.88 
Se UNC OE WOMNETR BRUNO 55. 0.0508 gn! oes 45d an Bik a ORR Rnsele a wb Chie ~ ediose vod 3.81 147 21.77 9.29 36.04 63.96 
ee RN EN Goris ceca’ s viet cy 'sis'didipw's wk co Re HA Ce oe sige baes te 7,711.27 1,547.01 622.78 2,413.90 626.27 5,209.96 2,501.31 
STE WE” OIE ARMIN 96 a, 555 ae o'dw Bb sO HEN pores ed eedees, “dah vekas 20.06 8.08 31.30 8.12 67.56 32.44 
PR I MNO 6.096 Cra ie 45 bis geo Saw SECS tA ES WANG SERCO a Oude be ees 7,711.50 1,503.71 600.53 2,311.96 633.90 5,050.10 2,661.40 
ee Re rr PRO OE en er ee 19.50 7.78 29.98 8.22 65.48 34.52 


*See statement on next page, showing the miles which are classified as ‘‘Main lines.” 
tIncludes 24.53 miles of main line and 7.70 miles of branch line of 90 pound rail. 
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MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES—REMARKS, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 


_ The following is a comparative statement of miles of the first track main 
lines (as distinguished from branch lines) owned or leased, not including 
trackage rights, which are used in the rail and ballast tables on preceding 





page: 
June 30 

1913 1912 
Chicago, Ill., to Colorado Springs, Colo...........++++. 1,063.03 1,063.09 
Davenport, Ia., to Dallas, Tex. (via Kansas City)....... 833.61 833.61 
Herington, Kan., to Santa Rosa, N. M..... See e be he ee be 526.92 526.92 
Burlington, Ia., to Minneapolis, Minn...............+. 307.58 307.58 
Altamont, Mo., to North Topeka, Kan. (via St. Joseph).. 137.91 137.91 
McFarland, Kan., to Belleville, Kan...........eeeseeee. 103.19 103.19 
Memphis, Tenn., to Tucumcari, N. M........seccescses 869.87 869.87 
Se Sen OD EN a on a ke kbmp ee ee ewees 292.64 292.64 
= Eee, we. to Konses City, Bo... 00s ccccsscescess 283.90 283.90 
4,418.65 4,418.71 


Improvements to roadway have been made as follows: 

‘Ties were renewed to the extent of 2,507,784, or an average of 328 per 
mile of first, second and third main track owned and leased; of these ties, 
2,027,917 were treated with creosote. 


en ee OE OO ON on kus cca chu ee snaedesens on cenee 159.86 miles 
ee rey eee 143.55 miles 
Miles of roadbed widened to standard width............-eeeeee. 188.01 miles 
Road miles of new right of way fence built...............+..0. 77.34 miles 


Linear feet, transversely to track, of concrete arch culverts built. 2,952 feet 
Linear feet, transversely to track, of iron pipe culverts built.... 2,997 feet 
Linear feet, transversely to track, of vitrified pipe culverts built. 257 feet 
Linear feet of timber bridges or trestles replaced with steel, con- 


ee ae ONE os be Soene ene bes becesasbashes seess 1,095 feet 
Linear feet of bridges and trestles filled.............2.eeeeeee 5,155 feet 
Linear feet of iron or steel bridges replaced with heavier struc- 

ME St heuccssssbececcerehe sabes sob ebss coups secs bbe eeb eens 1,728 feet 
iaerer Geet of lew pile tiemtics BMUt. .... 00500 ccvwsscosseverces 534 feet 
Linear feet of new steel bridges built...............2eeeeeeeee 74 feet 


The following table shows the aggregate length and nature of bridges 
at June 30, 1913, compared with previous year: 


KIND OF BRIDGE AND LENGTH (IN FEET) OF 





EACH KIND 
‘‘ oh ~ 
Combination 
BRIDGES Torat Steel and (wood and 
(FEET) iron Masonry iron) Wooden Trestles 
Main track, June 
30, 1913 ...... 502,680 150,883 891 900 2,199 347,807 
Per cent. of total 
ee eee 30.01 18 18 -44 69.19 
Main track, June 
wt eee 506,048 151,123 891 912 2,282 350,840 
Per cent. of total 
Dn: ccéronse 29.86 18 18 -45 69.33 


The average expense of maintenance of way and structures per mile of 
first, second and third main track owned and leased during the past fiscal 
year was $1,229.04 as against $1,072.10 last year. , 

The average expense of maintenance of way and structures per mile of 
first main track owned and leased for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
was $1,277.48. compared with $1,114.40 for the previous year. 

All the rail relaid during the year has replaced lighter weight, and a 
corresponding increase in metal has been made in appliances. 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 
Year Enpep June 30, 1913, Comparep wiTH Previous YEAR. 


























INCREASE OR 
1912-13 1911-12 Decrease 
Revenue per ton mile................. $ oso ¢ ee 
GS MOP BOR... cbosnetsesenewes $ 2.200 $ 2.170 $  .030 
Revenue per train mile.............. $ 2.651 $ 2.486 $  .165 
Revenue per car mile (excludes taboose 
“= SS Sa aire Se $ 1024 $ .0969 $ .0055 
Revenue per mile of road............ $5,768.84 $5,121.66 $647.18 
Number of tons per train mile—rev- 
PRE THE sikn cenucdbeseteobaes=e 297.17 277.81 19.36 
Number of tons per train mile—com- 
Di TE \ocsosepekesssckstebese 59.29 51.97 7.32 
s 
Number of tons per train mile— 
EE EE cp acccwnbpsbanence ss 356.46 329.78 26.68 
Number of tons per loaded car mile— 
es ae ee 15.79 15.11 -68 
Number of tons per loaded car mile— 
SE IED Sn phe cnaedesennsss 3.15 2.83 .32 
Number of tons per loaded car 
mile—all freight .............. 18.94 17.94 1.00 
Number of tons per loaded and empty 
car mile—revenue freight........... 11.47 10.83 -64 
Number of tons per loaded and empty 
car mile—company freight.......... 2.29 2.03 -26 
Number of tons per loaded and 
empty car mile—all freight..... 13.76 12.86 -90 
Number of cars per train—loaded..... 18.82 18.36 -46 
Number of cars per train—empty...... 7.07 7.25 —.18 
Number of cars per train—all.... 25.89 25.61 28 
Average haul per ton—revenue freight 
PRATER <0 550!) dies ene es Shim tem'S oo 246.61 242.46 4.15 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 





Vor. 55, No. 16. 


Average haul per ton—company freight 


[SEED scabies es sSsvavs bees son's 155.65 135.64 20.91 
Average haul per ton—all freight (in 

MED Sasccowekchetwh busch Gann act sa 224.76 215.69 9.07 
Average ton miles of revenue freight 

OE SERENE DRERENE | bhiidb 000s 50 20 vee 646,611 572,340 74,271 





PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND PER MILE OF ROAD STATISTICS. 
Year Enpvep June 30, 1913, ComparED WITH Previous YEAR. 























INCREASE OR 
1912-13 1911-12 DEcREASE 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC: 
Revenue per passenger mile........... $ 0201 $ .0198 -0003 
Revenue per passenger...........+000. $ 1.018 $ -983 -035 
Revenue per train mile (excluding mail, 
eS ear $ 1.013 $ 975 $ .038 
Revenue per train mile (including mail, 
IE MNES ies coin alo ists egies o $ 1.214 $ 1.179 $ .035 
Revenue per car mile (cars carrying 
NMI 5 2s o's ws We 5h oss Sree aie wwe $ 275 «§ -261 $ .014 
Revenue per mile of road (excluding 
SNE IIR WROD 5 nc on o's oS. n ww ao $2,457.41 $2,315.80 $141.61 
Revenue per mile of road (including 
a ee ees $2,945.38 $2,802.16 $143.22 
Number of passengers per train mile.. 50.38 49.21 1,17 
Number of passengers per car mile 
(cars carrying passengers).......... 13.70 13.16 54 
Average distance carried (in miles)... 50.67 49.63 1.04 
Number of cars per train............. 5.24 5.28 —.04 
Average miles of revenue passengers 
Se CE PONOEE os 5 occ euniesacve 122,228 116,900 5,328 
PER MILE OF,ROAD: 
Total operating revenue ............. $8,867.33 $8,053.03 $814.30 
PEC ERERES i600 6 550 de o's 6,523.81 5,818.87 704.94 
Net operating revenue .......-... $2,343.52 $2,234.16 $109.36 
BEE i ccskeebsse surGekno ace snes keake 366.19 347.61 18.49 
Oe ge RS ee $1,977.42 $1,886.55 $ 90.87 
Outside operations (debit balance)..... 23.80 24.51 adi 
Hire of equipment- (debit balance)..... 107.83 123.30 15.47 
PEO NE nos cn ads copes as aes acum 259.59 238.32 21.27 
SRI oe 5 Soko in veise eden $2,105.38 $1,977.06 $128.32 
PE a Baicratsbhedeou ane Lionkaa nae $1,374.99 $1,305.67 $ 69.32 
EER cin cs ccnSG osc conse wee aekewes 226.11 192.23 33.88 
NGS ORI oo sceses encase kay $1,601.10 $1,497.90 $103.20 
Balance of income (available for 
NEE) S540 66S osones susuen $ 504.28 $ 479.16 $ 25.12 


MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 
Year Enpep June 30, 1913, Comparep wiTH Previous YEAR. 
































INCREASE, 
Per 
1912-13. 1911-12. Number. Cent. 
Average miles of road operated. 8,048.07 8,035.84 13.23 . 45 
Miles of road operated June 30. 8,048.14 8,041.66 6.48 .08 
Freight train miles ........... 16,761.671 15,827,359 934,312 5.90 
Passenger train miles ......... 18,775,070 18,360,282 414,788 2.26 
BERG CERIN MAES nnd cducesess 749,876 728,074 21,802 2.99 
Special train miles ..........¢. 35,654 28,188 7,466 26.49 
Total revenue train miles.. 36,322,271 34,943,903 1,378,368 . 3.94 
Non-revenue service train miles 1,198,768 764,911 433,857 56.72 
Total train miles.......... 37,521,039 35,708,814 1,812,225 5.08 
Loaded freight car miles....... 329,524,850 304,348,818 25,176,032 8.27 
Empty freight car miles (ex- 
cludes caboose car miles).... 123,795,711 120,205,068 3,590,643 2.99 
Total freight car miles (ex- 
cludes caboose car miles) 453,320,561 424,553,886 28,766,675 6.78 
Caboose car miles .......ce00- 16,389,774 15,744,038 645,736 4.10 
Grand total freight car miles. 469,710,335 440,297,924 29,412,411 6.68 
Passenger car miles (including 
baggage, mail and express).. 102,218,799 100,853,064 1,365,735 1.35 
Passenger car miles (carrying 
MENU) 56 5 uso 5 S00 ¥ ¥en 71,803,749 71,363,809 439,940 .62 
Number of tons moved-revenue 
OO Rare 21,101,989 18,969,251 2,132,738 11.24 
Number of tons moved—com- 
ERE ENE ee te 6,671,134 6,343,259 327,875 5.17 
Number of tons moved—all 
TEMIEUE 0 6:58sids ons te scoes 27,773,123 25,312,510 2,460,613 9.72 
Number of tons moved one mile 
—revenue freight .......... 5,203,973,087 4,599,242,133 604,730,954 13.15 
Number of tons moved one mile 
—company freight .......... 1,038,345,549 860,382,165 177,963,384 20.68 
Number of tons moved one 
mile—all freight ....... 6,242,318,636 5,459,624,298 782,694,338 14.34 
Number of passengers carried.. 19,412,671 18,927,146 485,525 2.57 
Number of passengers carried 
Sti MN a isk b Ging okie cere oe 923.696,182 939,391,981 44,304,201 4.72 











Ocrtoser 17, 1913 


° 


To the Stockholders of 
Tue Missouri Paciric Raitway CoMPANY AND THE 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & SoutTHERN Raitway Company: 

The Boards of Directors herewith submit their report of affairs for the 


fiscal year ended June 


30, 1913. 
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THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., September 10th, 1913. 


he summary of results from operation is as follows: 
Increase or Decrease. 


mo 





















































~ i. 
Per 
1913. 1912. Amount. Cent. 
Average mileage Operated 7,257.00 7,230.77 26.23 36 
RAILWAY OPERATING: 
INCOME: 
Rai, OperaTiIons-— 

REVENUE: 

NE ees cassie $45,748,269.39 $39,514,355.87 $6,233.913.52 15.78 
ne A eee 11,627,480.60 10,662,443,17 965,037.43 9.05 
Passenger—Other .... 199,628.55 196,006.14 3,622.41 1.85 

“are ee ee 1,450,607.97 1,429,607.72 21,000.25 1.47 
Express ....... ra ae 1,711,305.35 1,374,454.41 336,850.94 24.51 
Miscellaneous ........ 934,168.02. ~ 891,224.79 42,943.23 4.82 

Total Revenue from 

Transportation ...$61,671,459.88 $54,068,092.10 $7,603,367.78 14.06 
Nontransportation Rev- 
SMO 6s 000s 4.00.68 484,046.26 435,157.82 48,888.44 11.23 
Total Operating Rev- 
BUUEE: csteseeciaes $62,155,506.14 $54,503,249.92 $7,652,256.22 14.04 
Rar OperATIONS— 
EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way 

and Structures .....$ 9,263,360.32 $ 8,664,769.03 $ 598,591.29 6.91 
Maintenance of Equip- 

PONE “csccccesesces . SOEs 04 8,321,786.50  1,538,401.04 18.49 
Trafic Expenses ..... 1,425,167.92 1,358,014.19 67,153.73 4.94 
Transportation Ex- 

penses ........2+2+ 22,528,447.44  21,268,313.87 1,260,133.57 5.92 
General Expenses .... 1,621,833.83 1,667,708.42 —45,874.59 2.75 

Total Operating Ex- 

PENBESE coccccsvccce $44,698,997.05 $41,280,592.01 $3,418,405.04 8.28 

Net Revenues—Rail 

Operations ...... $17,456,509.09 $13,222,657.91 $4,233,851.18 32.02 
Net Deficit from Auxili- 
ary Operations eaiesGe 93,004.62 120,852.76 —27,848.14 23.04 
Net Railway Oper- 
ating Revenue ...$17,363,504.47 $13,101,805.15 $4,261,699.32 32.53 
Raitway Tax Accruats.$ 2,314,348.73 $ 2,218,018.40 $ 96,330.33 4.34 
Railway Operating 
Income ..'..cee- $15,049,155.74 $10,883,786.75 $4,165,368.99 38.27 
OTHER INCOME: 
RE a sila Was asd ¥s 008 519,527.98 $ 491,823.20 $ 27,704.78 5.63 
Dividends from Stock. 78,751.50 315,466.00 —236,714.50 75.04 
ree eee 1,833,771.35 1,355,708.75 478,062.60 35.26 
Miscellaneous Income. 31,548.07 83,647.51 —52,099.44 62.28 
Total Other Income.$ 2,463,598.90 $ 2,246,645.46 $ 216,953.44 9.66 
Gross Income .....$17,512,754.64 $13,130,432.21 $4,382,322.43 33.38 
DEDUCTIONS FROM 

GROSS INCOME: 

Rent .....0ssececvees $ 998,580.08 $ 882,749.53 $ 115,830.55 13.12 
Equipment Rents— 

ebit Balance ..... 477,240.27 746,367.21 —269,126.94 36.06 
Interest Pee nee 14,408,124.59 13,436,313.58 971,811.01 7.23 
Miscellaneous Deduc- e 7 

Se ee 66,075.82 44,093.38 21,982.44 49.85 

Total Deductions. ..$15,950,020.76 $15,109,523.70 $ 840,497.06 5.56 

Net Income or Loss.$ 1,562,733.88 Def.$1,979,001.49 $3,541,825.37 

Operating Revenue per 

mile of road......... $ 8,564.90 $ 7,537.68 $1,027.22 13.63 
Operating Revenue per 

revenue train mile.... 2.23.867 2.07.466 -16.401 7.91 
Cpessting Expense per 

mile of road.......... 6,159.43 5,709.02 450.41 7.89 
Operating Expense per 

revenue train mile.... 1.60.993 1.57.134 -03.859 2.46 
Net Operating Revenue 

per mile of road...... 2,405.47 1,828.66 576.81 31.54 
Net Operating Revenue 

per revenue train mile -62.874 -50.332 -12.542 24.92 
Ratio of Operating Ex- 

pense to Operating Rev- 

ee EE 71.91% 75.74% —3.83% 





For comparative purposes, the figures for the year ended June 30th, 1912, 
have been revised to compare with the present year, and to agree with the 
Classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Men CAPITAL STOCK. 
There has been no change in the capital stock during the year. 
FUNDED DEBT. 


The following changes were effected in the funded debt in hands of the 
public during the year: 
THE Missouri Paciric Rartway Company— 


Funded Debt decreased ....... aaa iad +e+-$ 24,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations decreased.... 1,437,000.00 
SUED RIOR MMRI a's oi:3.0< a siaa< oie ae Peln Oe ucewaediod «e+e $1,461,000.00 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & SouTHERN RalIL- 
way CoMPANY— 
Funded Debt increased. ........cesccescees $5,542,095.00 


Equipment Trust Obligations decreased..... 1,213,000.00 


Totat INCREASE .. $4,329,095.00 


ne ae on pages 21 and 27 give in detail the changes in these obli- 
gations. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company has pur- 
chased and retired the remaining bonds outstanding in the hands of the 
pubsic, — its First Preferred Income Consolidated Mortgage, amounting 
to 5905. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company also retired, 
during the year, $11,300,000, being all of the outstanding bonds ‘issued 
under its Improvement Mortgage and the three-year note payable to The 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, amounting to $8,500,000. The Im- 
provement Mortgage has been satisfied of record and cancelled, and the 
note has been likewise cancelled. 

The same amount ($11,300,000) of the outstanding Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s First and Refunding Bonds were simultaneously surren- 
dered, and the right to issue an additional $13,700,000 of said Refunding 
Bonds against a like amount of Improvement Bonds, was cancelled, by the 
satisfaction of record of the Improvement Mortgage. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company has executed 
an indenture to Union Trust Company of New York and Benjamin F. 
Edwards, as Trustees, dated June Ist, 1913, supplemental to its First and 
Refunding Mortgage to the same Trustees, dated July Ist, 1912. This 
supplemental indenture provides, among other things, for the creation of a 
sinking fund, to be made up of one-third of the Company’s net income 
(after deducting an amount sufficient to pay a dividend of 4 per cent upon 
its outstanding capital stock), which is to be paid into the sinking fund 
annually on and after September 30th, 1915, such amount, however, bein 
limited to $1,000,000 in any one year, which said sinking fund is to be use 
for the purchase for cancellation, or for the redemption of bonds at any 
time outstanding under said refunding mortgage and supplemental indenture. 

Certain changes have been made in the collateral securing the three-year 
5 per cent gold notes, due June Ist, 1914, in accordance with the provisions 
of the indenture securing them, and there is at present pledged for the 
security of these notes, of which $24,976,000 are outstanding, the following 
collateral: 
$22,000,000 face value, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 

Company 6 Per Cent Forty-Year Gold Bonds, Series “A” 
(non-convertible), due July Ist, 1952, secured by the first 
and refunding mortgage and indenture supplemental there- 


to; 

1,070,000 par value (10,700 shares), St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 

ern Railway Company Stock; 

1,972,000 face value, The Missouri Pacific Railway Company First and 
Refunding Mortgage Fifty-Year 5 Per Cent Gold Bonds, 
Series ““B’ (non-convertible), due September Ist, 1959; 

9,800,000 par value (98,000 shares), The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company Preferred Stock; ; : 

15,000,000 par value (150,000 shares), The Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 

road Company Common Stock; 

828,380 face value, The Texas & Pacific Railway Company 5 Per Cent 
Gold Note, due June Ist, 1914; : 

525,000 face value, Concordia Coal Company First Mortgage 5 Per 
Cent Bonds, due October Ist, 1945; : 

150,000 par value (1,500 shares), Baring Cross Bridge Company 7 
Per Cent Stock; 


125,000 per. value (1,250 ” shares), Pueblo Stock Yards Company 
tock; 

1,000,000 par value (10,000 shares), Western Coal and Mining Com- 
pany Stock. 


NEW LINES. 
The line between Marianna and West Memphis, Ark. (42.9 miles), re- 
ferred to in last year’s report, was placed in operation February Ist, 1913. 
The lines of railway of the 


Marion & Johnston City Railway Company........ 6.99 miles 
Marion & Harrisburg Railway Company.......... 1.97 miles 
Johnston City Connecting Railway Company...... 2.05 miles 


11.01 miles 
located in the Southern Illinois Coal District, the entire capital stock of 
which was owned by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Company, were transferred to the latter by deed, thereby eliminating any 
necessity for continuing the separate corporate entity of each. 

Detail of changes in mileage operated are recorded on page 51. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The following new equipment was purchased or built at Company’s 
shops, and taken into the accounts, at cost of $65,046.80: 
Wrecking Crane 120 tons capacity, ‘ 
Clam Shell Locomotive Cranes 25 tons capacity, 
Steam Shovel, 
Snow Plows, 
Lidgerwood Unloader, 
Scale Test Cars, 
Yard Cranes, 
Caboose. 
The purchase of additional equipment was authorized and ordered, but 
delivery not made at close of year, as follows: 
7 Mountain Type Locomotives, 
5 Pacific Type Locomotives, 
5 Mikado Type Locomotives, 
2 Pile Drivers, 
1 Bridge Erecting Derrick Car. 
Comparisons of inventory and capacity of equipment appear in state- 
ments on pages 46 and 47. 
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ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


Except for right of way and station g.ounds ani similar necessities, 
total amount involved approximately $30,000, therc were no realty ac- 
quisitions. 

Cuts and Fills were widened to standard section on 650.54 miles, the 


major portion of it being essential in connection with necessary ballasting 
which was applied as follows: 


209.42 miles 
-90 miles 


167.46 miles 
338.65 miles 


Cinders and Slag 
Chatts 


716.43 miles 


It was not only expedient but necessary to continue this class of work 
urged as it has been by increases in traffic density. The amount thus ex- 
pended, exclusive of maintenance charges, aggregated $1,978,768.26. 

Except for completion of the revision between Gorham and Bush, III, 
and a number of small raises of track on account of bridges or drainage, 
there were no expenditures for grade reductions or changes of line. 

New 90-lb. section rail was laid on 261.82 miles in displacement of lighter 
sections. 


Additional second tracks were constructed: 
West Side Junction to South Omaha 
West Side Junction to 29th Street, Omaha 


2.29 miles 
2.59 miles 


4.88 miles 


Sidings and spur. tracks, and terminal yards were newly constructed 
or extended at a large number of points, increasing the track mileage 
67.71 miles. 

Fencing right of way has been continued and 481.8 miles completed dur- 
ing the year; in conjunction therewith 2,493 cattle guards were installed. 

There were expended over $56,000 in improvement and elimination of 
grade crossings, and installation of three interlocking plants. 

Additional automatic block signals have been provided covering 9.73 
track miles, and the necessary equipment has been added to telephone and 
telegradh lines to enable the extension of the Manual telephone block pro- 
tection over 781.49 additional operated miles. 

Mileage of telephone and telegraph circuits has been increased as fol- 
ows: 


Telegraph Circuits 
Telephone Train Dispatching 
Local Telephone 


471.34 miles 
901.53 miles 
62.13 miles 


1,435.00 miles 


New stations were constructed of Brick, 16; Frame, 14; and others re- 
modeled or extended at 16 points. 

New water stations were established. at Carona, Mont Ida, Lane and 
Greenleaf, Kans.; Nevada, Mo.; Dupo, Ill.; and Gurdon, Ark. A new 250 
ton mechanical coaling station was completed at Bald Knob, Ark. 

A substantial two-story hotel was erected at Bush, IIl., because of the 
absence of adequate accommodations for employes in the Coal District, 
and is being successfully operated under’ an arrangement with the Railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Total expenditures for Additions and Betterments for the year aggre- 


— and are listed under “Roads and Equipment” pages 28 
an : 


OPERATIONS. 


The revenues from freight, from passenger and all other operating 
sources each exceeded any previous record in the history of the property, 
the total operating revenues being $62,155,506.14, representing an increase 
of 14.04 per cent over the previous year and equaling $8,565.00 per mile 
of road operated (average). 

The revenue from freight traffic increased $6,233,913.52, or 15.78 per 
cent, and by reason of the longer average haul per ton, the accumulated 
ton mileage increased 18.23 per cent. The average haul this year was 
243.17 miles, an increase of 5.11 miles. . 

The average revenue per ton per mile was but 8.07 mills, representing 
a decline of 2.06 per cent. : 

The tabulated statement on page 50 records the’ number. of tons of each 
commodity carried, each group showing substantial increases. The groups 
contributing the greatest tonnage increases being products of mines, prod- 
ucts of agriculture and products of forests. 

The revenue from transportation of passengers was $11,627,480.60, an 
increase of 9.05 per cent. The number of passengers carried one mile 
increased 8.42 per cent, while the average revenue per péassémger, and the 
average revenue per passenger per mile (2.32 cents), remained substantially 
the same. =a 

The operating expenses are given in detail and with comparisons on 
pages 42 and 43. ‘ 

Federal action, in conjunction with local efforts, has not been sufficient 
to afford assurance against damage by high water in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. The properties suffered a repetition of the floods of the previous 
year, although to much less extent on portions of the lines, principally in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. This contributed to the increase of 6.91 per cent 
in the expenditures under Maintenance of Way and Structures, although 
primarily the excess charges went to the further upkeep and improvements 
of the physical property; all items of work in connection therewith having 
gratifyingly progressed. The total charges per mile of road aggregated 
more than $1,276.00. 

The charges to repairs and renewals of locomotives, passenger and 
freight train cars, were greatly increased, all classes of equipment re- 
quiring very heavy repairs or reconstruction, a large proportion of the ex- 
cess over the previous year being incident to the increased volume of traffic. 

When applied to the equipment owned as at the beginning. of the year, 
the expenditures equalled per locomotive, $3,436.93, per passenger train car, 
$1,241.24 and per freight car, $90.63. The result of these expenditures 
has been to decidedly raise the average condition throughout. 

The two accounts of Maintenance of Way and Structures and Main- 
tenance of Equipment, combined represent an outgo for upkeep of more 
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than $19,000,000 and equal nearly 31 per cent of the total operating 
revenue. 

Traffic expenses increased 4.94 per cent. 

Transportation expenses exhibit an increase of 5.92 per cent, which af- 
fords gratification compared with the preceding year; the revenue ton 
mileage increased more than eighteen per cent, and passenger train mileage 
nearly six per cent, carrying an increase of over eight per cent in the 
number of passengers. carried one mile. The revenue freight per car 
averaged 18.06 tons an increase of 6.86 per cent, and the average rev- 
enue tons per freight train mile were 373.29, an increase of 12.13 per 
cent. 

General Expenses declined 2.75 per cent. 

There were established 448 new industries adjacent to or on the right 
of way, and new sidings to meet industrial requirements were constructed 
to the number of 124. 

The operations of the Land Department are recorded on page 55. 

The Hospital Fund of the employes of the system, heretofore managed 
by the officers of the Company, was on November Ist, 1912, turned over 
to a Board of Hospital Service Managers, representing the employes, to- 
gether with all funds and property then in possession of the Company. 

Since the close of the fiscal year the item of Notes Payable of $425,000 
shown on the Missouri Pacific balance sheet page 19, has been reduced by 
the payment of $250,000. The remaining $175,000 represents a note given 
to Board of Hospital Service Managers, covering a credit to the Hospital 
Fund on the books of the Company, November Ist, 1912. 

Similarly, the indebtedness of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. Co. to The Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. shown under Working Assets on 
page 18 and under Working Liabilities on page 25, has been reduced by 
the payment of $1,550,000 on the sale of First and Refunding Mortgage 
bonds of the Iron Mountain Company held in its treasury. ; 

With the exception of current obligations incidental to operation, the 
System is carrying no floating debt. 

The anticipations of a year ago with respect to the operations of the 
property, have been quite fully realized. The transition from a deficit last 
year of approximately two millions of dollars to a “Net Income’’ credit 
of $1,562,734, is but a corollary to the persistent and economic application 
of energy directed toward the further development of that recognized unit— 
the welfare of the public and the integrity of the carrier. As the curtail- 
ment, so also does the continuation, of this development largely rest with 
the peoples served by the Missouri Pacific System. aoe 

Ordinarily, the expression “density of traffic’—meaning in this instance 
the average number of revenue tons transported one mile per mile of 
operated railroad—conveys little, but to state that this measure of quantity 
increased 17.8 per cent over that obtaining last year, and 28% per cent 
compared with two years ago, can not fail to impress both users of the 
road and the public in general, not only with the tremendous increased 
wear and tear which must be currently restored, but also and more par- 
ticularly with the absolute necessity of making the way clearer for se- 
curing adequate funds, properly protected as an investment, so that the 
patent facility and service requirements of the growing communities may 
be competently met. Action—and action there must be—looking to the ac- 
complishment of that end, constitutes good citizenship, and carries a 
Nation-wide influence in the common cause of our Country, and is an 
obligation from which no geographic section can exempt itself. 

Wholly apart from and in addition to enormous payments for purchases, 
the System dispensed this last year in wages alone a sum in excess of 
$29,000,000.00. It is obvious that the beneficiaries of such disbursement 
should be ardent progressors and defenders in the solution of all those 
complex factors which go to make for our mutual and inseparable success. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

B. F. BUSH, 


President. 





THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 
JUNE 30, 1913. 
Credit Balance, June 30th, 1912 
Credit Balance Transferred from In- 
come Account 

Credit on Road and Equipment Sold... 
Delayed Income Credits Sos 
Miscellaneous Credits 


$6,494,498.85 


$369,697.32 

120.00 

11,290.67 
18,768.05 $399,876.04 


Less: 
Debt Discount Extinguished through 
Surplus 
Loss on Retired Road and Equip- 
178,175.06 
14,391.29 
101,690.76 


$2,128.80 


Delayed Income Debits 


Miscellaneous Debits 296,385.91 103,490.13 





Credit Balance, June 30th, 1913 $6,597,988.98 





ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 

. JUNE 30, 1913. 

Debit Balance, June 30th, .1912 
Credit Balance Transferred from In- 

come Account 
Delayed Income Credit 
Miscellaneous Credits 


- $341,908.16 


$1,193,036.56 
334.72 
80,261.12 $1,273,632.40 
Less: 
Debt Discount Extinguished through 
Surplus 
Loss on Retired Road and Equip- 


$287,170.00 


193,915.68 
34,443.03 
10,904.40 


Delayed Income Debits 


Miscellaneous Debits 526,433.11 747,199.29 





Credit Balance, June 30th, 1913 $405,291.13 





